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THE WEEK. 
April 18—Monday— 


“* We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.”—P. F. Bailey. 
April 19—Tuesday— : 
‘The ship splits on the ook, a oe 
Which industry and courage might have saved. 
ae ea ar, 2 —3 Henry VI, v. 4. 
April 20—Wednesday— Other men are lenses, through which we 
read our own minds.”’—£merson. h 

April 21—Thursday—* Trath needs no er no pencil. 
Shakespeare. 


” 
April 22—Friday— 
. ta Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise.” —Longfellow. 
April 23—Saturday— 
*“ Aecuse not Nature; she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine.” — Milton. 
April 24—Sunday— : 
“True is that whilome that good Poet said, : 
The gentle mind by gentle deeds is known.”’—Spenser. 


; NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Should Oxce A Week fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
should be sent to the publication office, ONCE 4 WEEK Building, No. 
523 West 13th Street, New York, when the complaint will be 
thoroughly investigated. This can be readily done by sending a 
“tracer? through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapper should be given. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. : ; 

Subscribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their 
residence, and in doing so state the number on wrapper, and the 
old as well as the new address. This will insure prompt delivery. 

Subscribers changing their address will please remember that 
it takes one to three week s—dependent upon the distance from New 
York—from the date on which they notify this office of their 
change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 

When writing to us be sure to mention the num- 
ber oa the wrapper. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order, Bank Check or Draft; or, if none of them be available, by 
inclosing the money in a Registered Letter. 

Ail letters referring to subscriptions should be addressed 

P. F. COLLIER, 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York. 

Communications in reference to manuscripts, or connected with 
the iiterary departments of the paper, should be addressed to 

‘““OncE A WEEK.” 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
unless 


Rejected manuscripts will not be returned hereafter 
stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky 
manuscripts will be returned by express. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers will please take notice that one to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse—dependent upon the distance from New York— 
from the date on which they become possessed of first number of 
the paper, until they receive the first paper sent by mail. The 
reason is obvious. A subscriber's name is forwarded to the branch 
office, thence to the head office in New York. At the head office it 
is registered, and then duly mailed. 


JULIUS CHAMBERS 





EDITOR. 





READING. 
READ not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourre, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested: that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts; others to be read, but not curiously ; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and atten- 
tion. Some books also may be read by deputy, and ex- 
tracts made of them by others; but that would be only 
in the less important arguments and the meaner sort of 
books: else distilled books are like common distilled 

waters, fiashy things. 
—Lorp Bacon: Essay LI., ‘Of Studies.” 











NOTHING like patriotism. 
Very shocking—Dr. PARKHURST galvanizing vice. 


THE question of the hour—Our Country first, last 
and all the time. 


ALL fears of a war between Guatemala and Salvador 
have subsided. It is a good idea. What little there is 
left of these two little ‘‘ republics ” ought to be reserved 
for their people. 


THE people of Europe who were a short time ago 
sneezing with the influenza are now shivering in their 
shoes because of the new Anarchistic terror that con- 
fronts them. 


Epirors still seem to be in demand. The rumor is 
that JosEPH MEDILL, the editor and proprietor of the 
Chicago Tribune, wiil succeed Mr. WHITELAW REID as 
Minister to France. We hope so. 


PRESIDENT PaLacio, of Venezuela, though he wears 
not a crown, must rest a very uneasy head.’ His ene- 
mies continue to hire expert assassins for his taking off. 
The New York Herald advises the President to move. 
We second the motion. 


DEMOCRATS are made uneasy by third-party schemes 
in the South. Now let the new political party come 
North awhile and make the Republicans think awhile 
of the judgment to come. The third party should treat 
the old parties with rigid impartiality. 


Our great national game has wintered well, and now 
comes forth to greet the green things growing and the 
whistle of the bluebird. The roller smooths out the 
situation on the diamond, and the mail-clad catcher 
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As for the man at the bat—let 


and umpire are ‘‘ sate.” 
“Play ball!” 


him take heed lest he fall. 





CHINA threatens to bar out Americans in retaliation 
for our exclusion laws. The Chinamen will move into 
Canada, become British subjects and cross the border 
at Detroit and Buffalo any time they like. If we send 
them back, we will be dealing with the Union Jack. Is 
the Heathen Chinee going to cutwit us, after all? 


THE people of New York City might condole with ., 


the cyclone-swept West, but alas! we have our own 
troubles. A New York Grand Juryman has given it out 
for publication that the entire police department is in 
league with the criminal classes. The statement is a 
cruel libel on the best police force in the world—but 
that makes the situation all the more in the nature of 
a cyclone. 7 


THERE is something horribly grotesque about the 
conduct of murderer DEEMING, of Australia, in giving an 
order for several casks of cement at the same time that 
he arranged for his last wedding ceremony. In view of 
the fact that,a previous wife and four dead children 
were found hidden away in the same kind of cement, 
the young woman whom he was about to wed congrat- 
ulates herself on her escape. 


THOUGH it is now next fall instead of this spring 
down in Honolulu, there is every indication of serious 
treuble. ‘* Nothing short of a miracle or the interfer- 
ence of the United States will prevent a revolution,” 
we are told: As this country has her hands full at 
home, perhaps the best we can do under the circum- 
stances is to send word to Americans at Honolulu to 
come home. As for the rest—let ’er roll. 


AT a ball in Culebra, on the Isthmus of Panama, 
one ANDERSON, in a quarrel, killed his antagonist YEAT- 
MAN, who had grasped him by the throat. The corpse 
held its grasp, and was shaken off with much difficulty. 
ANDERSON escaped in the darkness, ran along on the 
railroad track, and was killed by an express train. If 
some American novelist would only touch this up after 
the manner of the French school, this country might 
stand a chance of one more compliment from Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD. The distinguished critic has a weakness for 
the French novel, with killings and express trains as 
chief attractions. 





COME ON! “ 

OTHING is impossible for a man who is in touch’ 

with the people of his time. And no measure 
of success is unattainable for a great journal that 
seizes upon and retains the affections of the public. 

The prompt and decisive recognition that ONCE A 
WEEK has received throughout this countfy stamps 
it as a journal sensitive to the public pulse and true 
to the public interest. Amid all the brilliant achieve- 
ments that journalism has recorded within the past 
decade, no success has paralleled that of ONCE A 
WEEE, which, in the brief span of five years, has at- 
tained a circulation of over two hundred thousand 
copies, has found its way into homes in all sections 
of this country, and has furnished the wide audience 
that it addresses with the best literature printed by 
any weekly illustrated newspaper in any country since 
the days of CHARLES DICKENS. 

With this splendid showing, the management of 
ONCE A WEEK is not content to rest. There is no 
reason why an enterprise that gives so much and asks 
so little in return should stop short of entire and un- 
qualified triumph. 

ONncE A WEEK intends to go ahead, Energy is 
always recognized. Genius, ability and experience are 
important; but it is energy and push that wins— 
especially in America where men are judged solely by 
what they accomplish, where great business enterprises 
succeed or fail solely on their merits, and where, above 
every country on this earth, recognition is quickest and 
most assured if the key-note of human sympathy be 
struck. 

Not only will the best writers that money can em- 
ploy and retain be secured for the columns of ONCE A 
WEEK, but the most famous authors of the civilized 
world will continue to be brought under contribution 
to furnish the weekly novel which accompanies in 
book form the issues of this journal. We do not 
have to inform our readers that FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
RIDER HaGGaRD, ‘‘ THE DUCHESS,” JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
EDGAR FAWCETT, JOHN HABBERTON, GEORGE PARSONS 
LATHROP and many other distinguished authors 
have been among the frequent contributors to ONCE A 
WEEK. Mr. STOCKTON, probably the most original and 
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delightful of living American story writers, renews his 
acquaintance with our readers in a few days through 
the medium of a brilliant tale entitled ‘‘My Terminal 
Moraine.” The mere fact that with ONCE A WEEK our 
patrons obtain fifty-two volumes of the best reading 
matter known to the English, French and German lan- 
guages—all pure, and not a dull one among them—is a 
slight evidence of the good faith that we intend to 
maintain toward nearly a quarter million of patrons. 
Do you follow us? If you do, Come on! 


THE READING DEAL. 

(ses and complaint may now cease from troub- 

ling the public mind, anent the recent consolidation 
of the Lehigh Valley, Reading and New Jersey Central 
Railroad corporations—-three companies which together 
transport to market fifty-seven per cent. of the anthracite 
coal mined in Eastern Pennsylvania. This consolidation, 
known as the ‘‘ Reading deal,” attempted to gain legal 
sanction in the State of New Jersey. The lawmakers 
at Trenton saw fit to pass the requisite bill ; but Gover- 
nor ABBETT vetoed it—and now New Jersey is not in 
the deal, at all events, whatever may be alleged against 
the lawmakers aforesaid. And ugly charges, involving 
such gilt-edged bribery as twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
votes, have been openly made. But of this we may 
hear more later on, when the deal attempts to live in 
spite of the veto. 

Under the present laws of New Jersey, the combina- 
tion of these coal lines is clearly illegal. It remains to 
be seen whether the laws will be enforced, or whether 
they can effectually reach the trust, even if they are. 
The State has always maintained friendly relations with 
corporations ; and the powerful interests at the back of 
the Reading deal have not been antagonized, even in 
the Governor’s veto, on the ground of public policy, 
but only on constitutional grounds. The Governor is 
satisfied that there was no intention under the bill to 
increase the cost of coal in New Jersey. 

The people, on the other hand, have regarded the 
affair quite differently. They look upon it as a direct 
menace to the public welfare. It would give practical 
control of the coal trade to powerful corporations 
whose joint business embraces more than half the en- 
tire coal output of three hundred and eighty-three 
square miles, a region inclosing the greatest deposit of 
anthracite coal known in the ‘coal measures” of 
geology. Fourteen and one-half billion tons is the 
estimated contents. Of this almost incalculable 
amount, enough still remains unmined to supply the 
country for one hundred years, at the rate of sixty 
million tons per year. To lock up this enormous wealth 
of natural beneficence to man, for the sole profit of 
three already over-wealthy and purse-powerful railroad 
companies, would be little short of a crime against the 
people. 

It is unnecessary to say that the coal lines would use 
their privelege to exact tribute from the public. We 
do not accuse them of any such intention. We may 
even admit that they will not do so—that they will 
actually cheapen the price of coal. But that is not the 
point. Whenever they desire to change their policy— 
their beneficent policy toward the users of coal; when- 
ever they tire of running their railroads and collieries 
for the public welfare, and get it into their heads to 
make ‘‘big money” out of their late beneficiaries, 
there is nothing to prevent them. As pointed out in 
these columns before, the power to lord it over the peo- 
ple, the control of that commerce which, within our 
borders, must ever remain free—this power and this 
control are what must not be surrendered. We do not 
surrender them to our State or Federal Government, 
and the people will certainly not surrender them to a 
combination of railroad companies. 

But the Trenton lawmakers were brought face to 
face with this condition during the progress of the 
fight. Another corporation, the great Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was fighting the bill by its lobbyists, because 
the nascent trust was a serious menace to its influence 
in the State of New Jersey. The Reading deal, the 
young giant, would go forth and do battle with the 
hydra-headed ‘‘ Pennsylvania ”—that keen-eyed, tightly- 
grasping combination of plutocratic railroad, coal, iron 
and steel magnates, It would strip it of its power at 
Trenton, and then at Harrisburg. It wouid meet it at 
the mines and in the markets where anthracite was in 
question. It would, in fact, rid New Jersey Pennsy]- 
vania and all the other eastern States of the tyranny 
and exactions of this arrogant monopoly. The Reading 
deal was after the Pennsy] vania. 

Let us take this view. Suppose the Reading deal 
went through, under legal sanction. See the battle 
of the giants—the young giant against the other 
one. How they parry and thrust! A battle royal, 
truly. But at last, peace broods upon the scene. All 
along the winding Susquehanna ; in the dark and bloody 
vale of Wyoming; amid the quiet landscapes of the 
Schuylkill ; throughout the rolling and inconstant 
watersheds of both Lehighs—peace. Have you your 
winter’s coal? But, how the Reading and the Penn- 

sylvania did slash each other over there in ‘‘ Jersey”! 
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DYNAMITE IN EUROPE. 


THE revolt of the people of Europe against the present 
condition of things is taking several new phases. For 
several years the struggle was between the proietariat 
and their monarchs. The circle of king-killers expanded 
until it included every government of Europe that pos- 
sessed the expensive luxury of a hereditary ruler. The 
present Czar was advanced to the imperial throne by 
grace of a dynamite bomb; the Kings of Italy and Spain 
and the Queen of England were menaced by dagger and 
revolver. Dear old Wilhelm I. was shot full of slugs, but 


survived. So long as the Anarchists—by whatever name ~ 


they were called—confined their attentions to monarchy, 
the people shuddered, but went ahead with their daily 
avocations. Later, a disposition was manifested to assail 
the political representatives of the people assembled in Par- 
liament or Cortes. That idea was as old as Guy Fawkes; 
but its revival added new terrors to public life. The 
dynamiter of to-day is becoming too general in the appli- 
cation of his pet theory of death. Think of last week! 
Each day a large amount of space was pre-empted by the 
dynamiter. Heis quite a newsmaker just now, quite a 
factor in journalism, is the dynamiter. 

The manufacture, sale and use of dynamite in Europe 
have received a decided impetus since the Parisian out- 
break. The theft of explosives from collieries and stone 
quarries is a novel feature in the present European reign of 
terror and defiance. Two hundred cartridges of dynamite 
and forty of compressed powder were stolen iast week 
from the Baneau Collieries, near Brussels. Two Russians 
were arrested at Narbonne, in France, for the theft of 
dynamite from a railroad train at Lourdes. “he thieves 
are suspected of being Nihilists. 

In Spain, Anarchists from abroad have formed a plan 
to lead the native Anarchists, and show them how the 
dynamite business is carried on when it is done according 
to athorough system. The slow-going Spaniard will soon 
be an apt pupil, and later an expert dynamiter, unlesg 
the Government manages to come up with the plot and 
the foreign tutors. Naturally, the first move of the conspir- 
ators was to lay plans and dynamite cartridges for blow- 
ing up the Chamber of Deputies. A Frenchman, named 
Devat, and a Portuguese, named Feirriera, were chosen to 
place a brace of bombs under the seats in the gallery, 
presumably for the benefit of the general public. Feirriera 
failed to keep his engagement, owing to illness, and the 
cheerful planting was attempted next day, when the two 
fiends were arrested. The gallery is still there, but filled 
at present with an air of nervousness and shakiness which 
thoroughly excludes even the Madrid loungers. 

The Spanish Premier, Canovas del Castillo, stated that 
under the circumstances Parliament would be asked to 
provide the death penalty for the malicious destruction of 
property by explosives. The punishment at present may 
not exceed penal servitude for life. The Premier ex- 
pressed his determination to crush out Anarchism by any 
and all means. The chances are, however, that the reign of 
terror will continue for some time yet. Information at pres- 
ent in the possession of the Spanish Civil Governor leaves 
no doubt that the plot in Spain is widespread} and has the 
sympathy of certain classes of the population who are not 
engaged in it. The leaders are determined and shrewd, 
and their chosen tools for bomb-placing are at once blood- 
thirsty and treacherous. The popular demonstration at 
the time of the recent executions in Spain was the omen 
of evil times, and the feeling cannot be banished that such 
times have now fallen upon the country. It will require 
something besides governmental vigor and gens d’armes 
to stamp out Anarch’sm in Spain. 

The English dynamite episode has about faded into 
insignificance. Three of the accused Anarchists have been 
sentenced to penal servitude, the charge being possession 
of explosives without a satisfactory explanation to the 
police. One of the prisoners announced that they did not 
intend their bombs for use in England. They were not, as 
it were, looking for a chance to blow up any constitutional 
countries. Continuing, he intimated that things were 
different in Russia, and Anarchists everywhere were will- 
ing to help their brethren in that country, even at the ex- 
pense of penal servitude. He declared that the case against 
him and his associates was manufactured by the police. 
No matter how England manages to do it, it does seem 
likely that Anarchists will find it unhealthy to carry 
dynamite bombs through the streets of London or Liver- 
pool. 

In general it may be set down as a fact that the dyna- 
mite campaign in Europe is being vigorously prosecuted ; 
that, though most of the explosive is alleged to be des- 
tined for Russia, none of it has recently reached there; 
that France, Spain and Belgium—one free and the others 
never particularly noted for oppressive laws, and at pres- 
ent among the more progressive of monarchies—are bear- 
ing the brunt of the fiendish and monstrous plots of the 
apostles of license and destruction; and that the future 
work of Anarchistz will be directed against all those coun- 
tries whose exclusion laws and police surveillance are not 
sufficiently strict and “inquisitorial”? to shut them out. 
Despotism and Anarchism are two extremes; it probably 
will be necessary to use a little of the former, at least, to 
deal with the latter. 


—_——--- +0 —_— 


THE HERO OF ROANOKE. 


THE visit of Senator Hill to the young and bustling city 
of Roanoke, Va., while en-route to the South, was an 
event of considerable political importance. Speaking to 
its citizens, he referred to the President-begetting qualities 
of the Old Dominion, to the proud history which four 
Chief Executives had created for it, and said some very 
complimentary things about the young city whose guest 
he was. 

When we read of the enthusiasm with which he was 
received, of the tumultuous cheering that welcomed Sena- 
tor Hill, it is hardly possible to realize that:less than 
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eleven years have passed since this city of Roanoke was a 
wretched little straggling village, known as “ Big Lick,” 
composed of less than fifty families, included in a radius 
of two miles. The naming of the town as well as the 
selection of its location grew out of a joke. Just after the 
purchase of the old Ohio, Mississippi and Atlantic Rail- 
road by the rich Philadelphia syndicate, headed by Clar- 
ence H. Clark, a party of New York and Quaker City 
capitalists made the trip over the road to inspect their 
purchase. The Shenandoah Valley Railroad, which was 
then building down through the valley of that name, had 
not been completed, but it was agreed that it should con- 
nect with the newly-named Norfolk and Western Railroad 
at a little station calied Coyne’s Springs. One very beau- 
tiful May evening in 1881 the special train carrying its 
officers drew in upon aside track at the village of “ Big 
Lick.” A salt spring in a meadow nea by had given the 
name to the place. A dinner was serv2d immediately, 
and the intention was to pass the nigké in the cars at that 
point. Just as darkness was setting in, a delegation 
waitec upon Mr. T-"-r, of Phiiadeiphta, the newly-elected 
president of the railrcad, and informed him that the citi 
zens of “Big Lick’ were assembled outside the train, 
waiting to extend a icearty weleome to their Northern 
visitors. The last Pu‘/lman was an observation-car, and 
the balcony and its rear end was converted into a rostrum 
from which the assembled villagers were harangued. The 
crowd was not very numerous, but it was the best that 
“ Big Lick” could offer. 

The mayor, who was also the postmaster, welcomed the 
strangers, and, after some little anxiety on the part of 
President Tyler’s guests, it was decided that Christopher 
C. Baldwin, then president of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, should respond. Mr. Baldwin had not become a 
New York Acqueduct Commissioner at that time, and was 
strange to politics; but he was a ready talker and made a 
very bright quarter-of-an-hour speech. Owing to a mis- 
conception, he had supposed that it was the original inten- 
tion to have brought the Shenandoah Valley Road into 
‘Big Lick,” instead of the village, fourteen miles to the 
eastward. In his clever speech, which in several re- 
spects resembled Webster’s historical Rochester address, 
the orator outlined the future of ‘‘ Big Lick.” It was to 
be a great seat of learning, equal to Oxford or Cambridge ; 
a railroad center, large as any in the world; thousands 
of skilled artisans were to find employment in its railroad 
shops and manufactories; banks and splendid emporiums 
of trade were to line its streets; everybody was to lead a 
busy life; money was to be plentiful and the future was 
painted as roseate as had been the sky at sunset. It is un- 
necessary to say that these sentiments were greeted with 
the wildest cheers by the score or more of auditors. But 
after the excitement had subsided, after the suddenly 
aroused villagers had returned to their candle-lit homes, 
after the streets had been given up to the quiet of the 
the night, the serious business of making good the words 
of the speaker was discussed, and it was decided then and 
there to alter the course of the Shenandoah Railroad—to 
bring it into the “‘ Big Lick,’’ instead of Coyne’s Falls, and 
finally, the greatest stroke of all, to rechristen the hamlet 
*“ Roanoke.” <A branch of the river of that name flowed 
near by, and into it trickled the tiny stream from the “‘ Big 
Lick” that had given name to the place. 

“Roanoke” it became, and ‘‘ Roanoke” in song and 
story it will ever remain. 





FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NOVELETTE, 


written specially for ONCE A WEEK, will be given to our 
subscribers with our next issue, It is entitled 


“MY TERMINAL MORAINE,” 


and isin Mr. Stockton’s merriest, maddest vein. 

This story will be the story of the year, and will create 
a sensation. 

Mr. Stockton’s novelette will be followed by a novel 
specially written for ONCE A WEEK by 


MR. JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of ‘* Helen’s Babics,” 





entitled, 


“HOW IT CAME ABOUT.” 

Mr. John Habberton’s novel will be followed by one 

from the pen of 
MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

entitled, 
«A MESSAGE FROM THE UNKNOWN.” 

Further announcements will be made from week to 
week on this page. 


The publisher is engaged in making arrangements 
with the foremost 


AMERICAN AUTHORS 


for special novels for the subscribers of ONCE A WEEK. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The subscribers and readers of ONCE A WEEK 

should give prompt and earnest attention to the 

offers made to renewing subscribers on the last 

pages of each number of the Library. Such 

offers have no precedent and are of enormous 
value. 








TOWARD CALVARY. 


BY JEAN E. U. NEALIS. 


“ The longest day has its evening, the hardest work its ending, 
and the sharpest pain its contented and everlasting rest.” 
—F. Faser. 


Our life’s brief day draws on to even-song; 
Its hard and fruitless toil is nearly done, 
And this sharp pain, that we have borne so long, 
Will soon be over!—O, at set of sun, 
Shall we, too, reach the end of our long quest, 
And find the promised everlasting ~est ? 


Yea, though the road lead upward, rough and steep; 
‘Though, burdened heavily, we faint and fall; 
So, in the shadow of Thy Deach, we keep 
(Thy sweet and bitter Death! ** My God, my ali !”’) 
So we take up our burdens, day by day, 


And follow in that shad w, all the way. 


So surely shall we reach, ’ere darkness frown, 

The narrew beu dear Mother Church hath blest; 
Where ali cress-bearers lay their burdens down, 

And on those outstretched arms, contented, rest! 
There shail our cross take wings and speed our flight, 
From Calvary’s shadows to Perpetual Light! 


——_ 


THE LILY IN THE CLASSICS. 


HE origin of the lily, according to 
the fable-loving Greeks, was this: 
“Jove, desirous of rendering the 
infant Hercules immortal, directed 
Somnus to prepare a_ sleeping- 
draught which Jupiter adminis- 
tered to his innocent spouse in a 
cup of ambrosial nectar. Immedi- 
ately after drinking this Juno fell 
into a profound slumber. Whilst 
the mother of the gods was in this condition, Jove 
placed the babe to her breast in order that it might im- 
bibe the divine milk that would insure its immortality. 
The little Hercules, in his over-eagerness, drew the milk 
too quickly, and, some drops falling to the ground, the 
white lily (emblematical of purity) immediateiy sprung 
up and became the stately flower consecrated to her wor- 
ship under the name of Juno’s rose.”” The Jews believed 
that witchcraft and enchantments were to be counter- 
acted by the use of the lily, and it is related that Judith 
adorned herself with a garland of these flowers before she 
cut off the head of Holofernes. 

In the catacombs of Rome, representations of the lily 
are frequently met with on the tombs of the Christian 
virgins. The lily was especially the Virgin’s flower, and 
many of the early painters represented her holding one in 
her hand. A certain prince of Navarre early in the elev- 
enth century, being dangerously ill, dreamed that he saw 
the image of the Virgin Mary issuing from a lily, and 
from that moment his recovery was rapid. In gratitude 
he instituted the order of St. Mary of the Lily, composed 
of thirty-eight Knights, of which he was Grand Master. In 
architecture the lily has always been a favorite ornament. 
We find it represented in the decorations of King Solo- 
mon’s temple, and among the Persians and Egyptians. 
Also in some of the ruins of old convents and monasteries 
in England. Susannah, so celebrated in Holy Writ, sig- 
nifies, in Hebrew, the lily; and the ancient and important 
city of ‘‘Susa,” in Persia, derived its name from the same 
imperial flower. It is the symbol of majesty, purity and 
love. 

The lily was the emblem of Florence as the violet was 
of Athens, but it is in its association with France that the 
most interesting portion of its history is to be found. It is 
said that in the time of Clovis an ancient hermit had a 
vision of an angel who bore in his hand a blue shield em- 
blazoned with three golden lilies, which the hermit was 
commanded to give to the Queen Clotilde, who, in her turn, 
gave it to the king, whose arms from that time were every- 
where victorious. Until then Clovis had borne three toads 
upon his shield. 

The name fleur-de-lis has by many been supposed to be 
derived from Fleur de Léys, in which manner the twelve 
first Louis signed their names, and which was easily con- 
tracted into fleur-de-lis; Louis VII. having adopted this 
flower as his emblem, hence the flower of Louis —or, 
Fleur de Liéys. Others, again, derive it from the lilies 
that grew on the banks of the river Lis, which separated 
France and Artois from Flanders; and, as Artois was 
united to France by the marriage of Philip Augustus to 
the daughter of the Count of Flanders in 1191, we think 
this latter explanation most plausible. However, we know 
that the lily became the peculiar flower of the royal family 
of Bourbon in France, in 1234, and from that time to the 
fall of the Bourbon dynasty has served to rally the soldiers 
of France around their standard upon many a tented field 
—as Macaulay sings in his “ Battle of Ivry,” in the stirring 
words of Henry of Navarre: 








** Now, by the lips of those ye love, 
Fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies, 
Upon them with the lance !” 


Constant allusions are found in Holy Writ to the 
lily. ‘Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these,” and ‘“‘Consider the lilies of the field, they toil 
not, neither do they spin”—will at once recur to the 
memory of most of us. These lines by Caroline Bowles 
are appended : 


** The gay and glorious creatures! ‘ they neither toil nor spin,” 
Yet lo! what goodly raiment they’re all appareled in; 
No tears are on their beauty, but dewy gems more bright 
Than ever brow of Eastern queen, endiademed with light.” 


** And when their lives are over, they drop away to rest, 
Unconscious of the penal doom on holy Nature's breast; 
No pain have they in dying—no shrinking from decay— 
Oh, could we but return to earth as easily as they!” 
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EASTER OFFERINGS. 


¥HERE isa fine crop of presents, or, 
as it is the fashion to call them, 
Easter offerings, this year. 
variety of dainty Easter souvenirs is 
such that any pocketbook can be 
nicely accommodated. ‘The prices 
range all the way from ten cents for 
candy eggs to ten dollars for silver 
eggs with satin linings. 

What is to-day a “‘fad’’ once had its meaning, and the 
fashion of giving Easter trifles bears witness to a very 
ancient custom. In days gone by colored eggs were used 
in religious feasts, and Pasche, or pace eggs, were given to 
friends at Easter, as is done to this day in so many 
countries. 

Hence the typical Easter offering is in the form of an 
egg. The candy and toy shops in New York and other 
cities are decorated with strings of colored eggs hung in 
festoons across the windows, and there is a generous dis- 
play of curious devices and conceits to remind both young 
and old that the Easter season is at hand. 

The candy eggs are short-lived souvenirs, when made 
of chocolate, nugat or fruit glace. The children do not 
wait to see them spoil. Many of the sugared eggs are 
decorated with pictures. 

Then there are colored eggs snugly laid in tiny straw- 
hats. The nest is adorned with pretty pieces of ribbon. 
Sometimes a Cinderella slipper is. filled with eggs, in 
which the chicks are just peeping out through the shell. 

Somehow the rabbit is associated with Easter, and so 
we find tiny carts drawn by two ‘ bunnies,” who do not 
mind the heavy load of eggs; although, as they are going 
on a dead run, it is a wonder the eggs are not smashed. 

Quite a number of ingenious conceits are made of real 
eggs. Thus, one of the most common is a Nun, looking 
demure beneath a black paper cap. On the back of the 
egg forming the head is painted some motto or other 
words. 

Many queer expressions of the human face can be 
painted on egg-shells, which exaggerate physiognomies 
like a convex mirror. A thin face can be made to look 
fat, and a fat man or woman made to resemble a dime- 
museum “freak.” Some of these facial expressions—fat 
boys, Japanese, Chinamen, etc.—were reproduced by the 
artist of ONCE A WEEK in our last issue. 

Perhaps the most expensive Easter offerings are those 
made of silver, rare china or gold. I noticed some china 
eggs on which were painted in gilt letters, ‘‘ Easter Treas- 
ury.”” They were intended for mite-boxes or banks, into 
which the children could drop their pennies. 

Many of the silver eggs afford a surprise. Touch a 
spring and the egg splits in half. The inside is lined with 
satin, and some dainty gift is revealed. Bonbons, gloves, 
perfume and other little knick-knacks thus lie concealed. 

In one Broadway jewelry shop-window there was a 
golden egg which attracted some attention. It opened in 
half, and resting against a background of yellow satin 
was a Easter lily-pin made of sparkling diamonds. 

Among the Easter ‘novelties’? this year there are 
writing-tablets, photograph-cases, lamp-screens and de- 
signs worked up in the shape of lilies. Some of these 
designs have thermometers attached. They are cut in the 
shape of an Easter lily, and made of celluloid or thick 
water-color paper. 

Few Easter offerings are more acceptable than books i in 
Easter dress. Of late years the publishers have catered to 
the demand, and the result is some exquisite gifts for the 
day. Thus, a dainty book of Easter poems may be bound 
in white, with lilies hand-painted on the cover. 

So, too, prayer-books and hymnals are bound in dark- 
purple leather, with silver or gold clasps and mountings. 
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Some of these Easter booklets are in the shape of crosses, 
and some, patterned like spring flowers, conceal an Easter 
poem which tells the old, old story. 
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BORN IDIOTS CAN BE CURED. 


A DISTINGUISHED New York physician has discovered 
that children born with inferior brain capacity, and 
showing decided predisposition to idiocy, can be cured 
by a surgical operation upon the skull. There are six 
soft spots known to physicians upon the cranium of a 
child. The anterior one, which is the largest, is situated 
where the coronal and sagittal sutures meet, and remains 
open some time after birth. These spots are called font- 
anels, and at the age of eighteen months become solid 
bone, like other parts of the skull. The problem, there- 
fore, was to decrease the thickness of the skull in certain 
parts, so that it could expand and thus afford greater 
brain cavity. An experiment has recently been made on 
a child in the New York Juvenile Asylum at Mount Ver- 
non, and there is every evidence that complete success 
has been attained. 

Little Harry Thatcher’s father and mother died within 
a month of each other four years ago, when Harry was a 
year old. He wasn’t very bright when taken to the asy- 
lum, and developed into a stupid idiot. He did not grow 
fast, so that now he is no larger than an ordinary child of 
three. He couldn’t remember anything or eat any solid 
food. It looked as if Harry was doomed. 

Then the doctor decided upon a wonderful operation, 
which will make Harry famous in all the medical jour- 
nals after awhile. He determined to cut pieces out of 
Harry’s skull, to give the child’s brain a chance to grow. 

The operation was performed ten days ago, and was most 
successful. It is always extremely dangerous to open the 
skull, but that was the only chance for the child. 

The doctor used his brain electrical boring and cutting 
apparatus, besides knives and saws. The left side of Har- 
ry’s head was shaved. The child’s organs of speech were 
affected, and as the brain matter which controls them is 
on the left side, the surgeon operated there. 
was washed with soap and then with a solution of bichlo- 
ride of mercury, the strongest of all antiseptics. - Then the 
boy was ready for the knife. 

Ether was administered, and the moment Harry was un- 
der its influence the surgeon made a rapid cut through the 
middle of the scalp. Then he made transverse cuts over the 
frontal and back bones of the skull. The flap of scalp was 
thrown back, laying the skull bare. From this point on 
the surgeon had need of all his skill. 

He decided at the last moment not to use the electrical 
instruments. The bone was not so hard as he anticipated, 
and so he could work to better advantage with his hands. 
On the left side, just above the eyebrow, he placed a cyl- 
indrical saw, which is used like a bit, with which the skull 
was first perforated. 1 

The trepan cut out a button of bone just a half inch in 
diameter. Back six inches from the first opening, and 
near the occipital bone or the posterior segment, another 
button was extracted. 

The doctor then decided to remove a part of the skull 
with a punch capable of taking out a slice a half inch long 
and three-sixteenths of an inch wide. 

The doctor inserted this punch into the opening made 
by the trepan. It cut out the bone smoothly and sharply, 
and the doctor made the opening the width of two inci- 
sions. From one opening to the other he cut away the 
bone, making a smooth, even trench six inches long and 
three-eighths of an inch wide, laying bare the fibrous 
membrane of the brain. The trench ran along the middle 
of the junction of the two side bones at the top of the 
head. 


The head’ 


This channel was no sooner opened than the surgeon 
made two transverse ones of the same width, but about 
two inches long. One passed through the frontal bone 
and the other on the posterior segment over the left parie- 
tal bone half way to the occipital. 

This plowing along had to be done with the greatest 
care, for it would be dangerous to cut the membrane, or 
even bruise it, for fear of inflammation. Then, too, in the 
cavities directly underneath the seams are myriads of 
blood-vessels, and the least disturbance would cause 
hemorrhage. And, above all, not a moment must be 
wasted. Each second added to the danger. The surgeon 
plowed through the skull as fast as his hands could ‘sever 
the bone. When he had finished the cutting, the wound 
was washed. Then the scalp was drawn back into place 
and stitched. The compress about the head was removed. 
The whole operation was performed in twenty-five 
minutes. 

Harry was playing out-of-doors in five days. 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
PORTRAITS OF CONGRESSMEN. 


CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. WILSON, of the Second West 
Virginia District, comprising the counties of Barbour, 
Berkeley, Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, Jefferson, Marion, 
Mineral, Monongalia, Morgan, Pendleton, Preston, Ran- 
dolph, Taylor and Tucker, was born in Jefferson County, 
Virginia, May ?, 1843, and was educated at Charlestown 
Academy and at Columbian College, District of Columbia, 
where he graduated in 1860, and at the University of Vir- 
ginia. He served in the Confederate Army; was for sev- 
eral years after the war professor in Columbian College; 
but, on the ‘overthrow of the lawyers’ test oath in West 
Virginia, resigned and entered upon the practice of law at 
Charlestown; was a delegate, in 1880, to the National 
Democratic Convention at Cincinnati, and was chosen an 
Elector for the State at large on the Hancock ticket; was 
elected president of the West Virginia University in 1882, 
and entered upon the office September 6th ; but on Septem- 
ber 20th was nominated as the Democratic candidate for 
the Forty-eighth Congress and elected; resigned the presi- 
dency of the State University in June, 1883; received the 
degree of LL.D. from Columbian University in 1883 and 
from Hampden Sydney College, Virginia, in 1886; was ap- 
pointed a regent of the Smithsonian Institution for two 
years in 184, and reappointed in 1886; was elected to the 
Forty-ninth, Fiftieth and Fifty-first Congresses, and was 
re-elected to the Fifty-second Congress as a ‘Democrat, 
receiving 20,439 votes, against 18,374 votes for George Har- 
mon, the Republican candidate. Mr. Wilson, who resides 
at Charlestown, is accounted one of the best parliament- 
arians in Congress, and was a candidate for Speaker of 
the present Congress. He isa member of the important 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

CONGRESSMAN WILLIS SWEET is Representative-at-Large 
from the State of Idaho. He was born at Alburgh Springs, 
Vt., January 1, 1856; was educated in the common schools 
and attended the Nebraska State University three years; 
learned the printer’s trade at Lincoln, Neb. ; located at 
Moscow, Idaho, in September, 1881, where he engaged in 
the practice of law; was appointed United States Attorney 
for Idaho in May, 1888; was appointed associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of Idaho November 25, 1889, which 
position he held until the admission of Idaho into the 
Union ; was elected to the unexpired term of the Fifty-first 
Congress, and re-elected to the Fifty-second Congress as a 
Republican, receiving 10,138 votes, against 8,026 votes for 
Aiexander E. Mayhew, the Democratic candidate. He 
resides at Moscow, and is a member of the Committees on 
Public Lands, Public Buildings and Grounds, and of 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. 
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THE LAST REHEARSAL BEFORE EASTER. 


PURELY PERSONAL. 


CONGRESSMAN RICHARD PARKS BLAND, of Missouri, the 
author of the “Silver Bill,” isa man of middling height, 
with snapping, brown eyes under heavy, beetling brows, 
and a tersely-trimmed, dark beard, and is rising seven-and- 
fifty. Careless in his attire, he rarely patronizes the boot- 
black or writes a letter at his desk in the House; but he 
chews gum immoderately, and is an intent listener. Asa 
speaker he is aggressively demonstrative and saucily de- 
fiant. Scenting a “job” from afar, he springs from his 
seat, lashes his sides and roars like alion. He is a Ken- 
tuckian by birth, but early in life went Californiaward, 
where he dug gold and practiced law in miners’ courts. 
In 1865 he settled in Missouri. Eighteen years ago he was 
elected to Congress, and made his début in the House in 


[FROM THE PAINTING BY GOTTHARD KUEHL. ] 


the same session with Roger Q. Mills and “ Joe’? Cannon. 
He has been successively re-elected nine times. He is 
chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, and is as well informed in the rules as any 
other man in the House, and never fails to detect and 
protest against the slightest deviation from them. 

JULES PATENOTRE, the new French Minister to the 
United States, is a tall-built, distinguished-looking man in 
the vicinage of forty, with swarthy face adorned by a sparse, 
dark moustache. He is a bachelor, and a confirmed gour- 
met into the bargain. Being also wealthy, he has taken a 
spacious house in Washington, where he proposes to enter- 
tain generously in the best French style. His predecessor, 
Mr. Theodore Roustan, is chiefly remembered in Washing- 
ton society because of the fact that he invariably had his 
green turtle soup sent on specially from Baltimore. He 
cherished an invincible suspicion that the Washington 


butchers didn’t have a proper appreciation of the differ- 
ence between turtle and calve’s-head. 

THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, whose recent escapades with 
Madame Melba, the Australian prima-donna, has again 
brought his name prominently before the public, is a peach- 
blow complexioned, violet-eyed youth of peevish manner 
and rather awkward bearing, with a suspicion of downy 
side-whiskers and curly, fair hair parting precisely in the 
center, and in general make-up suggests a cross between 
a pretty overgrown schoolboy and a brainless English 
masher who would wear corsets. He is now three-and- 
twenty, and managed to gain some ephemeral notoriety 
about two years since by being incarcerated in a French 
prison for making a fool of himself. Now he has done it 
again, only in a different way. He was formerly engaged 
to his cousin, Princess Marie, but she had a lucky es- 
cape. 








COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


AMERICANS are rapidly developing correct taste in high 
art, ora great deal of money is lying around for which 
owners have no business use. For months there has been 
a rapid succession of sales in New York of picture col- 
lections of high grade, yet there is no abatement of the 
demand or the activity of competition at the auctions. 
Another prominent fact, which is troubling New York 
collectors greatly, is that many of the successful bidders 
for the best pictures come from the West. It was only a 
few years ago that anyoue who attended picture sales 
could count on his fingers all the men who would bid on 
canvases by famous artists, and most of them were rich 
New Yorkers. Now, however, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, St. Paul and San Francisco have come to the market 
with full pockets and plenty of grit, and have secured 
some paintings which New York expected to retain as a 
matter of course. Evidently a large portion of the West is 
no longer ‘wild or woolly.” Some of us knew this long 
ago, but it is well to have the general public impressed 
with the fact. 

Blood will tell. Rear Admiral Kimberley of the Navy 
has just retired full of honors, but says the most valuable 
testimonial to the Kimberley courage and skill is the 
medal which the Humane Society of Massachusetts has 
just given his fourteen-year-old son for saving aman from 
drowning. 

What extraordinary things science persists in discover- 
ing! It already is known that the odor of fine, old cheese, 
so dear to the olfactories of the epicure, is due to some 
thousands of corpses of animalcules; and pow it has been 
learned that the ‘‘russet’’ orange, the most delicious 
variety of Florida fruit, is not colored by any process of 
vegetable nature, but is due to innumerable punctures of 
the skin bya tiny insect. Similar treatment of animal 
nature does not produce satisfactory results; for instance, 
when the industrious American mosquito gets in his fine 
work upon the human skin, the interior of the afflicted 
organization is not improved, like that of the russet orange, 
but is, on the contrary, so sour as to warrant the belief 
that it wouldn’t be palatable to even the least particular 
of cannibal races. 

Chicago is a great city ; it produces pork and patriotism 
in larger quantity and variety than any other known 
portion of the civilized globe; but when Chicago acts as 
if she were to monopolize all the celebrating of the dis- 
covery of America we think she puts her sizable foot into 
her shapely mouth—an operation which never raised any- 
one in the public esteem. New York is going to do all in 
her power to make Chicago’s big Fair successful and 
profitable, so why should Chicago try to throw cold water 
on New York’s proposed naval review for next year? 
Keep your own share of the pie, Chicago dear, but don’t 
try to keep New York from having any. 

The late John C. Calhoun, “the great nullifier,” in- 
dulged in a number of prophesies which were fulfilled to 
the letter, the latest to come true, although one of the 
earliest made, being the bridging of the Mississippi at 
Memphis, to make connection for a great many railways 
on both sides of the river. His prediction was laughed at 
in his day; no railway from the East had reached the 
Father of Waters, and there were none at all on the 
Western side; the South was scarcely thought of when 
routes of transcontinental travel were being devised, and 
no one believed that so great, uncertain, self-willed stream 
as the lower Mississippi could be bridged atall. Romance 
as well as prophecy is recalled by the completion of the 
bridge, for it was at that very point where the explorer 
De Soto discovered the Mississippi. 

Who now will dare complain that women aren’t fit to 
compete with men in the battle of life? The latest 
“holding up” of a Western stage was done by six bandits, 
who, when gaught by a sheriff’s posse, proved to be 
women—-sisters, too. Evidently the West is the sphere for 
high-spirited women who want to rid themselves of the 
trammels of sex. 

It is about time for men who moan about the physical 
degeneration of American women to change their tone. 
There still are, and probably always will be, enough 
feeble women to keep doctors and undertakers from 
starving, but there are also a great number of the fair 
sex, ranging in age from seventeen to seventy, who are 
giving special attention to physical culture, and obtaining 
results which make hosts of other women endeavor to fol- 
low them. In each of our large cities there now are gym- 
nasiums for women only; if they succeeded only in giving 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks to young girls they would be 
doing a good work, but it is a fact that the greater num- 
ber of their firequenters are women of middle age—women 
who have a great deal to do in the world, and find that 
headaches, backaches and general lassitude are terrible 
drawbacks. A teacher in one of these gymnasiums as- 
stred me that no woman is too old or infirm to be beyond 
relief through physical exercise, and that there is no more 
successful treatment for girls who are subject to hysteria, 
nervous prostration and other complaints peculiar to 
women with nothing to do and plenty of time to do it in. 
Of my own knowledge, I can say that one of the best eques- 
triennes to be seen in Central Park is a woman nearer 
eighty than seventy, that a woman who was bedridden 
for years is now, at the age of sixty, a blooming bicyclist, 
and that I know a college oarsman of high repute who has 
been honestly beaten in a three-mile dash by a girl of eight- 
een. Place aux dames, gentlemen. 

Anyone desiring to get impressions of the Holy Land 
without leaving the United States should visit the lower 
end of Washington street, New York, and look at the 
Syrians who have formed a colony there. A more pictur- 
esque body of immigrants cannot be found anywhere; in 
faces, garments ard movements these people are unlike 
any other. They don’t forget the land from which they 
came, either, nor what its associations are worth in the way 
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of business, for all of them are peddlers, and whether they 
sell you rosaries, cheap jewelry, smoking tobacco or hick- 
ory nuts, they will tell you blandly that all their stock-in- 
trade is from the Holy Land. 

What is there in the ciimate cf the South that has such 
a life-giving influence to war veterans? Noted command- 
ers on the Union side have died so rapidly that only two 
or three are left of rank high enough to have commanded a 
corps, whereas the South still has Longstreet, Beauregard, 
Early, Gordon, Kirby Smith and at least a dozen other 
generals who made iife a burden to many commanders of 
Union armies. There was a great gathering of these old 
fellows at New Orieaus a few days ago, at the meeting of 
the United Confederate Veterans’ Association, and the 
‘*Lost Cause” was tenderly exhumed, lovingly contem- 
plated and reverently laid to rest again.’ In spite of these 
ceremonies, which have unpleasantly affected some North- 
ern men who should have outgrown that sort of thing, all 
of these old “‘graybacks” are first-rate Union men—far 
better than in the days when the spirit of the “impending 
conflict’? was drawing them alternately in different direc- 
tions. To return, however, to the life-preserving qualities 
of Southern air, it is safe to say that if the old warriors 
will show that it is peculiar to any particular portion of 
the South, that portion may at once be coined into gold by 
cutting it up into building lots. The North is full of rich 
men who are longing for some real safe place to grow 
old in. 

While a new and more stringent Chinese exclusion bill 
is before Congress, there comes a new book by an Ameri- 
can, long a resident of China, in which the Celestials are 
acquitted of a number of the sins which long have been 
charged to them. The author is a physician who was at- 
tached to some American missions in China, and had 
many opportunities of seeing the natives in many parts of 
the country; yet he regards leprosy as a bugaboo, saying 
that no precautions are taken against it there, though it is 
not increasing; that the Chinese regard with horror some 
nameless crimes to which we have been told they are ad- 
dicted, and that their sentiment regarding unfaithfuiness 
of husband or wife is more deprecatory than that of our 
own Christian land. Further, the author says that there 
is no danger of the Chinese overrunning America or any 
other country; they do not like to leave their native land, 
and that those who do leave long continually to. return; 
that while some thickly-populated cities send their sur- 
plus here, there still are large areas of sparsely-peopled 
land in China, and that, as routes of travel improve, the 
natives will become ‘squatters’ instead of emigrants. 
Facts seldom have much influence upon prejudices, but if 
the doctor’s statements are facts, as undoubtedly they are, 
the greatest nation on earth may yet feel like apologizing 
to the largest. 

While subscriptions have been delayed for the Grant 
monument, another testimonial of esteem for an ex-Presi- 
dent has been suggested and carried to a successful con- 
clusion with very little effort, although the amount.of 
money involved—-about one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars—was large. 
constructed in wood on the occasion of New York’s cen- 
teuary celebration of Washington’s inauguration, and 
already completed in stone, the money having been raised 
rapidly and quietly. There was thisimportant difference, 
however, between the two enterprises: People knew from 
the first what the Memorial Arch was to be; they saw the 
model, knew exactly what the cost was to be, saw the 
corner-stone laid and saw every desired indication that the 
managers meant business and were competent to finish 
what they had begun. The history of this memorial should 
be studied carefully by anyone who may hereafter wish to 
start a patriotic movement in honor of any one of the 
great departed. _ 

Lieutenant Viaud, of the French Navy, better known 
in literature as ‘‘Pierre Loti,’? has become a member of 
the French Academy—one of the forty “Immortals,” so 
called, apparently because the memory of them quickly 
passes away from mortal men—has recently been attack- 
ing the “Naturalistic” school of literature and saying 
some savage but truthful things. Strangely enough, 
though, Loti differs from Zola and Zola’s followers in se- 
lecting a higher class of people to engulf in sensuality. 
His books are quite as pestilential in moral effect as any 
others from the French 
press. He seems never to 
have heard the old saw, 
“Pots shouldn’t call ket- 
tles black,” nor Shake- 
peare’s) pregnant line: 
“Lilies that fester smell far 

worse than weeds.” 

Very few people know 
that there are in the Uni- 
ted States two Mormon 
Churches, so different from: 
each other in their beliefs 
that ‘‘they never speak as 
they pass by.” Both are 
holding their ‘confer- 
ence’? this week, one at 
Salt Lake City and the 
other at Independence, Mo. 


The last-named faction, al- r z ~ b 
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though led by a son of 
Joseph Smith, who man- 
aged all the “revelation” 
business on which the 
Church of the ‘“‘ Latter-Day 
Saints” was founded, is in- 
flexibly opposed to polyg- 
amy, and regards the Utah 
Mormons about as our own 
“Four Hundred’ feels 
toward the scum of the 
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Five Points district. It appears that the original 
Joe Smith, plucky though he was in some respects, 
was very much afraid of his wife, who was his partner 
in the revelation and prophecy business, and that 
he never was able to persuade Mrs. Smith that the reve- 
lation commanding the practice of polygamy came through 
proper channels. ‘Sister Emma,” as Mrs. Smith was 
called in the Church, frequently freed her mind about 
“‘spititual wives,” and Joseph never was allowed to bring 
home an assistant helpmeet. 

While Chicago, in spite of her seven-league boots, will 
be unable to open her Columbian Exposition until a year 
after the quadro-centennial date, Spain, which sent 
Columbus forth on his voyage of discovery, is to have a 
Columbian Exposition this year. This is the more credit- 
able because Spain has little left to show for all that 
Columbus gave her; one by one her American colonies 
threw off her yoke, or were bought off by other Powers, 
until Spain retains scarcely anything but the island of 
Cuba. There can be no doubt, though, that the Spanish 
celebration will be interesting and important, and the 
American tourist who misses it will have reason to be 
sorry for the remainder of his natural life. Whatever 
else Spain may lack, she is well suppiied with national pride 
and a sense of the fitness of things; and, as her celebration 
will be entirely devoid of commercial purpose, and con- 
cern itself only with the history and literature of the 
Columbian period, patriotic Americans should do all in 
their power to give it recognition and aid. 

JOHN HABBERTON. 
hires pe a tes ac 
SAID TO BE FUNNY. 


PARESIS is said to be spreading among baseball players. 

Hold your base there ! 
BETTER DONE BY OTHERS. 

Don’t talk about yourself in company—it can be done 

much more satisfactorily after you have left. 
NOT OF THAT SORT. 

THE man who loves his neighbor as himself is not the 

one who smokes on a street-car piatform. 


HE PROBABLY REMAINED. 
PAPA (from the head of the stairs)—‘‘ Oh! Mary.” 
DAUGHTER—“ Yes, father.” 
PapA—‘“Is Harry down there yet ?” 
DAUGHTER—“ Yes, dear father.” 
Parpa—“Tell him to wake me up for the five o’clock 


train as he goes out, will you?” 


NOT IN FASHION. 
““How bo you like the city bustle ?’’ she said to the vis- 
itor from the country. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, rather abashed. ‘It’s 
kinder struck me that they warn’t wearin’ ’em any more.” 
DROWN THIS PUNSTER! 

THE seine fisherman realizes that his gross profits are 
his net receipts. 

THE OVERWORKED JOKE. 

“TY THINK this thing of overwork being fatal is all rot,” 
remarked the pastepot. 

“Why, of course it is,’ replied the Lent-umbrella joke. 
“Just look at us!” 

NOT TROUBLESOME. 

SERVANT—‘ This room wil} be rented only to an artist.” 

Room-HuNTER—‘‘ And why not to another man ?”’ 

SERVANT—“ Because artists are less troublesome—they 
never want their room put in order.” 

THE DAUGHTER OF A DEBTOR. 

‘““WELL,” said the merchant to the young clerk whom 
he had sent out collecting, ‘‘ did you have any luck?” 

“Some.” 

“T suppose you got the amount Mr. Fatherington owes. 
You said he was a personal friend of yours.” 

“No, Fdidn’t get the money; the fact is I don’t exactly 
know what to make of my experience there.” 


‘“*How was it?” : 
“T went in and said, ‘Mr. Fatherington, I called to 


speak about a matter—’ I didn’t get any further when he 
put in with, ‘ That’s all right, my boy; she is yours; take 
her and be happy.’ ” 


WER \ ua} 
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THE UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSE 
SERVICE. 
By M. CROFTON. 
(Continued.) 


¢ HE South Shoal, like all other light- 
ships, is built high in the bow, and 
is heavy timbered, so as to be ready 
to give and take hard blows should 
occasion arise. Yet a lightship does 
not stand such danger of collision 
as would seem, for the reason that 
in a fog all other crafts are on the 
lookout for her in order to get 
their own bearings. This lightship, 
which may be taken as a specimen, 
is a schooner-built boat of two 
hundred and seventy-five tons, one 
hundred and three feet long and 
twenty-four feet beam, with two 
lantern-masts, behind which are or- 
dinary masts for sails. At the top of the lantern-masts are 
circular iron gratings, painted brownish red, and known 
as day-marks, which enable passing vessels to locate the 
lightships more readily. There are eight lamps in each lan- 
tern, which weigh something like a ton apiece. They are 
lowered by tackle into deckhouses built round the masts. 
It is interesting to note that it was Robert Louis Stever- 
son’s father who invented this system in 1807. Prior to 
this an ordinary lantern 9s hung at the yardarm and 
was hoisted and lowerea like a flag. The interior of these 
lightships is fitted up somewhat like that of a pilot-boat. 
There is usually one large cabin surrounded by double 
tiers of bunks, which are built with an inward slope, so as 
to prevent their occupants falling out. Lying as they do, 
as a rule, in the trough of the sea, these ships are always 
on the roll, and there are times when the dishes have to 
be screwed to the tables, while the pots and kettles are 
lashed to the stove. 

The routine of work on board may be briefly summa- 
rized: At sunrise the lights are lowered; the crew turn 
out at six, breakfast being served half an hour later. At 
7:30 the lamps are removed from the lanterns and taken 
below to be trimmed. Ordinarily this takes about two 
hours, though when the weather is rough this task may 
be indefinitely prolonged. When the lamps have been 
cleaned and filled there is nothing more to do except to 
clean the ship and go on watch until sunset, when the 
lamps are hoisted. This scrubbing and burnishing runs 
in appointed grooves, for the lightkeeper’s duty is military 
in its precision. Every keeper is expected to stay in his 
ship or house as long as it floats or stands, as the case may 
be. And in isolated stations, like the South Shoal, these 
men have also to hold themselves in readiness to save 
life when the warning is vain. For to say “ashore at 
South Shoal”’ is as good as to say a ‘‘total wreck.”? There 
is hardly one chance in a hundred that the luckless ship 
which strikes here will live. The present lightship has 
been on this station since 1856. A lightship was placed on 
the Old South Shoal, some miles further in, during 1855; 
but its cable parted during a storm, and the vessel was 
wrecked on Montauk Point. 

A still more thrilling experience befell the Cross Rip 
Lightship, which is anchored in Nantucket Sound. Her 
position is not so exposed or so desolate as the South 
Shoal; but, withal, one icy night in December, 1867, she 
broke loose during a gale and drifted out to sea. No word 
of her was received for more than a month, and both ship 
and crew were given up for lost, when a telegram was 
received from New Orleans, announcing the safe arrival 
of all hands. They had been picked up by a passing sail- 
ing-vessel just before the lightship took her last plunge. 
Not so very long ago both the Pollock Rip and Winter- 
Quarter Shoal Lightships parted their moorings and drove 
out to sea. 

There are at present twenty-six lightships in position in 
different parts of the United States, besides five extra ones 
for relief. Many of these are old-timers. Thus, the Hog 
Island Lightship is officially described as ‘‘ obsolete in fit- 
ments, structurally weak, and will hardly more than last 
until a proper vessel is built to take her place.” It costs 
about sixty thousand dollars to construct and equip a first- 
class vessel like the new Sandy Hook Lightship, which is 
the finest Lightship in the United States, being fitted with 
electric lights and a steam fog-whistle. This lightship, 
marks the westerly end of the ocean racetrack, and it is after 
sighting her that ocean-steamers and coasters shape their 
course. The present lightship has only been in position 
some months, and is about two and a half miles nearer the 
Long Island beach than the old one. The pilots are about 
to appeal to the Lighthouse Board requesting her return to 
her former location at the entrance of the harbor, claiming 
that her present position cuts off about one-third of the 
chances of safety which formerly existed. She now lies in 
the direct line for the channel, and is all right for large 
transatlantic steamships, but a sailing-vessel coming up 
in a fog might pass the lightship and come dangerously 
near to the Long Island beach before she would discover 
her error. Several successful attempts have been made of 
re-ent years to establish telephonic communications be- 
tween the lightships.and the shore, and doubtless a system 
of this kind will soon be established. 

According to the latest report of the Board, the total 
number of lighthouses, beacons and port-lights in the 
United States is 1,167. Of these lighthouses 92 have fog- 
signals operated by steam, while 186 have fog-signals 
worked by clockwork. The others are only fitted with 
bells. A committee of experts, recently appointed by the 
Canadian Government to consider the merits of foghorns 
as against whistles and guns as against bombs, has re- 
ported that under the most favorable conditions all fog- 
signals are untrustworthy. Sometimes a weak signal has 
been heard further than a strong one. Shallow water, by 
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causing unequal heating of 
the atmosphere, lessens the 
value of signals. The whis- 
tle jis superior to the horn, 
and either is better than the 
gun or the bomb. For con- 
venience of storage and 
readiness of handling 
bombs are preferred to 
guns, and they are to be 
used in all the minor light- 
houses of Canada. The 
committee warns shipmas- 
ters against depending on 
fog-signals, they being only 
guides to locaiity and not 
to distance. In addition to 
those already mentioned 
there are 1,368 port-lights 
in Western rivers and 391 
day or unlighted beacons, 
ani, besides the lighted 
whistiing and bell-buoys 
already mentioned, the 
number of other buoys and 
stakes in position, including 
those in Alaskan waters, is 
4,204. In the construction, 
care and maintenance of 
these aids to navigation 
there are employed 28 
steam-tenders, 4 steam-launches, 2 sailing-tenders, 1,082 
lightkeepers, 1,126 laborers in charge of river lights and 868 
other employees, including crews of lightships and tenders. 

The estimates of the lighthouse establishment for the 
coming year call for the appropriation of $2,233,900. The 
share of the Third District in this estimate is $255,000. 
That of <he Fourth District, which embraces the New Jer- 
sey stations, is $39,800. The specific figures for the neigh- 
borhood of New York are as follows: 


Warwick Fog-signal Station, R. I. «++» $5,000 
Black Ledge Light and Fog-signal St ation, Conn...... 45,000 
Sheffield Harbor Light Station, Conn.........-.... 10,000 
Statue of Libert Light Station to complete pedestal. 50,000 


Rockland Lake Light and we Station, N. Y.... 35,000 
Hog Island Shoal Lightship, ae 
Staten Island Lighthouse ek: sea-wall. 
Barneget, lightkeeper’ 's dwelling, N.J.. 
Absecon Buoy Depot, N. J.. VR oer ase 
Absecon, lightkeeper’s dwelling, NE ere etacss 
Cape May Boathouse, N. J 800 
Big Oyster Beds Light and Fog-signal Station, N.J.. - 25,000 





This gives a fair idea of the cost of lighthouse-building. 
The greatest engineering difficulties have to be sur- 
mounted in the construction of some lighthouses. Until 
quite recently there have been no lighthouses at a long 
distance from land except those erected upon rocks. But 
it is now found possible to remove as much sand from 
under the water as is needed to reach a solid foundation. 
This has been accomplished by the services of some of the 
best engineers and greatest scientists in the world. 

There are times when lighthouse-building becomes dan- 
gerous as well as difficult. During the erection of the 
famous Smalls Lighthouse on the Welsh coast a terrific 
storm arose and bore away the vessel that had brought the 
builders, leaving them exposed to the tempest hanging to 
the bare rocks for two days and nights. At another time, 
when the tower was partly constructed, they were likewise 
left in a critical condition. They sent out a cask containing 
a letter in asealed bottle, which, fortunately, reached land, 
and was sent to those who went to their aid. By the way, 
a very sad incident is told in connection with this light- 
house. At first only two keepers were kept at the tower. 
One winter was so stormy that for four months no one 
could land at the lighthouse. The light was shown every 
night, but when a landing was made only one keeper was 
alive; the other had long been dead. Looking daily for 
release, waiting week after week with the body of his dead 
comrade as his sole companion, the survivor was so 
changed that his friends scarcely knew him. After that 
it was decided that three men should always be kept at 
the lighthouse. A somewhat similar incident is related in 
connection with at least one of our own lighthouses. 

The Inspector makes the rounds of the lighthouses in 
his jurisdiction regularly every three months, and upon 
the result of this inspection depends the promotion of the 
keepers. Inspectors are provided with very fine linen nap- 
kins, and when they are examining the glasses or fine 
brasswork of a lens, they carefully draw the cloth across 
the surface. If there is the slightest soil on the napkin a 
formal reprimand is written to the keeper, and if his lens 
is found dirty again he is dismissed without further 
ceremony. 

The average official life of a lighthouse-keeper is four 
years. In that time the inefficient men are ousted, and 
the good ones find something better todo. The transfer of 
a keeper usually means promotion. The third assistant 
at one light will be promoted to be second assistant some- 
where else, and so on up to the head keepership. A man 
rarely gets promotion in the same lighthouse, and then 
the change is always welcome in such a monotonous life. 
The keepers have each the regular navy ration, and if 
there are five men in a station one ration will be paid 
them in cash, if they so agree, to be spent for fresh food. 
In the sea-rock lighthouses the quarters are too narrow to 
permit domestic life; but, wherever there is a bit of land 
attached, the Board encourages keepers to take their 
wives. In such stations the head keeper is often married 
and the assistant keepers live with him and his family. 

Much has been written about Ida Lewis, the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Grace Darling,” who keeps the Lime Rock Lighthouse 
near Newport. No light on all the coast is more perfectly 
attended to than hers, and the Government Inspector al- 
ways gives her an unusually high report. She is popu- 
larly supposed to be the only woman lighthouse-keeper in 
the United States. This is an error. The lighthouse at 
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CHILD OF THE PERIOD (to caller)—* Oh, Miss C onstance, you don’t know how I long to be 
eighteen ; I don’t live until after the gas is lighted ! 


Watch Hill Point, R. L, is in charge of Mrs. Schuyler, who 
was appointed during the Cleveland Administration, and 
quite recently Captain Mary Miller, the woman who man- 
aged a steamboat on the Mississippi for seven years and 
subsequently secured a pilot’s license, has applied for the 
position of lighthouse-keeper on the Guif coast. The other 
women who are in the service are mostly widows and daugh- 
ters of keepers, who have already learned the work when 
the death of the husband or father left the vacancy; but, 
as a rule, such places are not usually sought by women, as 
the work is too hard, to say nothing of the loneliness and 
monotony of the life. Large quantities of oil, which must 
be kept in aeseparate building, have to be carried up to 
feed the great lamps, and there is a vast deal of painting 
and small repairing, which is too laborious for a woman. 
The Board prefers an old seafaring man for keeper when 
they can get him, or some other person who has learned 
subordination and is used to sitting up nights, for the light 
must not only be carefully cared for. but it has to be 
watched all the time it is lighted. If, by any chance, a 
keeper lets his light go out he is promptly dismissed. No 
excuse is considered sufficient to offer for letting a light 
go out. A prominent politician once interceded for a 
lighthouse-keeper whose wife, being taken snddenly ill, 
had caused him to neglect his lamp; but the Inspector re- 
fused to listen to any plea, telling him that he should 
congratulate his man on getting off so lightly. “For,” 
he said, “‘I’d hang him if I could.” In addition to their 
numerous Other duties the keepers are required by the 
Agricultural Department to take note of the different 
kinds of birds that pass by the lanterns at night or that 
are found dead in the morning around the base of the 
towers. The keepers are further requested to note the 
number of birds that they see or find, and, if they can- 
not determine the species, they are asked to send a head 
and wing to the Department. The heads and wings of 
the birds unidentified, on arriving at Washington, are 
sent to the Smithsonian Institute or the Natural Mu- 
seum for the professors to determine their kind. 

The improvements which have been introduced by the 
Board of late years are many and various. Iron has been 
used much more than formerly in constructing lighthouses, 
and skeleton towers are now generally erected where the 
soil affords no adequate support for a masonry foundation. 
The latest novelties in the use of iron in lighthouse con- 
struction are, perhaps, the iron tubular foundation of the 
Southwest Ledge Lighthouse, in Long Island Sound, and 
the caisson foundation of the Fourteen-foot Bank Light- 
house, between the capes of the Delaware. In the masonry 
structures, too, great changes have been made. In the 
latter buildings the stones of each course are dove-tailed to- 
gether, laterally and vertically, and the whole exterior is 
covered with hydraulic cement, so that the stones cannot 
be separated without breaking. 

The first lighthouses had fires of wood or coal kindled 
at the topof them. Then tallow candles were used for 
lighting them. As late as 1759 the Eddystone Lighthouse 
was lighted with wax candles, twenty-four being used, 
each weighing two and ahalf pounds. Oil lamps are now 
in general use. A system of reflectors was introduced in 
1845, and they in their turn gave way to the Fresnei lens, 
whereby the light is economized by means of spherical 
mirrors of silvered copper with the frame in the center. 
A lens of the first class, made cf cut-glass and brass, 
costs sixteen thousand dollars ia France, exclusive of the 
fifty per cent. duty. The largest lens in the world is at 
present on exhibition at the. Tompkinsville depot. It 
measures twenty-three feet wide by nine feet in diameter. 
It was purchased by the Government three vears ago for 
erection on the Florida coast, but has not yet been 
located. The most powerful light on the Atiantic coast is 
the revolving “Fresnel” on Beacon biui, st the mouth ¢ 
the Shrewsbury River, which is two hiuo-ed and forty 
eight feet above the water. 

(To be conivnt:24.) 
——_ >§ e+ —__—_ 


GOOD-NATURE, benevolence and consider?‘ion should 
always have a place in our intercourse with oti:2rs. Never 
laugh at people, or turn them into ridicule, or show an 
exclusive preference for the more youthful or attractive to 
the neglect of those who are older and of greater im- 
portance. 
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THE WOMEN AT THE SEPULCHRE. 


[PICTURE BY BOUGUEREAU, PARIS SALON, 1890.] 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN TWENTY 


MINUTES. 


A SNOWSTORM in New York on Palm Sunday! 

Oxford won the annual boat race on the Thames on 
April 9th with comparative ease. 

The brightest bit of metropolitan gossip now current is 
a story regarding Mrs. Frank Leslie-Wilde and her ex- 
tended tour through the South. As is known, this distin- 
guished lady invited a large party of friends to join her 
for a trip to Jacksonville, and when she communicated 
with the Pullman Company to secure a special car, one of 
the witty managers, at considerable trouble, secured the 
car named “Idlewild.” Of course, all literary men and 
women will recognize this as the name of N. P. Willis’s 
famous country place upon the west bank of the Hudson. 
But Mrs. Frank Leslie-Wilde sees a much deeper mean- 
ing in the coincidence of names than would the general 
reader. To her mind, this joke about Mr. William Wilde’s 
disinclination to work has gone far enough. Mr. Wilde 
is in every way a capable and thorough journalist, and 
the proof that he works is found in the fact that he fur- 
nishes an admirable letter to one of the New York Sunday 
papers each week. Indeed, we hope to favor the readers 
of ONCE A WEEK with an occasional article from his bril- 
liant pen. 

At last it appears as if the Giant Monument Fund 
would be completed. Several very enthusiastic meetings 
have been held in New York during the past week. 

The final returns from Rhode Island show a decisive 
Republican victory in that State. The revised figures on 
the vote for Governor are: Brown, Republican, 27,464; 
Wardwell, Democrat, 25,385; Gilbert, Prohibitionist, 1,587 ; 
Burton, People’s, 188; Scattering, 75; Brown’s plurality, 
2,079; Brown’s majority over all, 229, and Republican gain 
over last year, 3,233. 

New York has another ghastly murder mystery. On 
the morning of April Sth the police steamer Patrol was 
going up the harbor anc discovered the body of a young 
woman floating in the water. Her eyes were wide open, 
staring at the sky, and her long, brown hair was tossed 
about by the waves. When the body, which was entirely 
nude, was drawn 
aboard the little 
steamer, it was 
seen to be that of 
a woman twenty- 
five years of age, 
of medium height 
and well-develop- 
ed figure. The 
head was small 
and well shaped, 
the teeth very 
white and regu- 
lar, and the fin- 
gers were long, 
and tapered with — 
almond - shaped 
nails that bore 
evidence of care- ,.\ 
ful attention. 
There was a plain 
gold ring on the 
wedding - finger, 
and a band ring containing three colored stones on the 
third finger of the right hand. In the ears were small dia- 
monds. It was not difficult to determine the cause of her 
death. There were two gaping wounds on the back of the 
head, and it was found on the post-mortem examination 
that the woman had been insensible when thrown into 
the water. It is probable that she was struck with a sand 
club or some heavy, blunt instrument. Her clothing had 
undoubtedly been removed to prevent her identification. 
The picture which we print herein gives an excellent idea 
of the contour of the face. It was made from the corpse as 
it lay at the Morgue. Inspector Byrnes is deeply inter- 
ested in the case, and unusual efforts are being made to 
identify the body. It promises to be another of the unex- 
plained mysteries of the metropolis. ‘‘ Murder will out”’ 
does not apply in New York. 

There is a decided decrease in the number of people 
going abroad this summer. About this time in previous 
years the best ships of the transatlantic lines have always 
been overcrowded. At present there is no pressure for 
rooms. This is very significant, and looks as if Americans 
had at last nade up t)eir minds that our; is a pretty good 
country in which to spend the summer. : 

The Chateau Les Lotus, near Cannes, the property of 
the heirs of the late Duchesse de Persigny, was sold a few 
days ago to Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, of Philadelphia, for 
her daughter. The price was four hundred thousand 
francs. Owing to some misunderstanding the property 
was resold by a notary to Mr. Lord, of New York, at an 
advance of five hundred francs. Mrs. Moore claims owner- 
ship, and will take the matter into the French courts. 

Horace L. Traubel, one of the literary executors of 
Walt Whitman, found among his manuscripts a poem on 
the landing of Columbus, which is said to possess much 
literary value. 

The Consular Court at Yokohama has acquitted Lieu- 
tenant James 'H. Hetherington for the shooting of Mr. 
Gower Robinson. It will be recalled that Robinson was a 
wealthy Englishman, and was, after repeated warnings, 
killed by Lieutenant Hetherington, U.S.N., about two 
months ago. 

Governor Abbett, of New Jersey, has vetoed the bill 
legalizing the Reading Railroad Coal and Iron Company’s 
trust. This was evidently anticipated in Wall Street, be- 
cause the Governor’s act had very little effect upon the 
price of the stock. 

The cadets of the Roumanian Military School at Kra- 
jova have formed a suicide club. Their scheme was to 
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place the names of the members in a hat and draw them 
out, the boys agreeing to kill themselves in the order in 
which their names were reached. One month’s interval 
was to intervene between each act of suicide. Five young 
men killed themselves before the scheme was discovered, 
and the authorities have now arrested all the other mem- 
bers of the club. 

It has been ascertained that the name of the English 
governess murdered at St. Petersburg, whose body was 
recently discovered near the barracks, was Miss Harper. 
She came from Accrington, England. 

It is just a year since poor Anna Dickinson was sent by 
her friends to a private retreat for the insane. She was 
speedily released, and, although the lady has been creat- 
ing a great deal of confusion with her tongue, she is en- 
joying her liberty, and seems to be as sane as most people. 

Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, is enjoying her visit to 
the Mediterranean coast. No date has yet been fixed upon 
for the Queen’s return. All will depend on various mat- 
ters, the issue of which it is impossible to forecast; but the 
royal stay abroad is more likely to be prolonged than 
shortened, if all goes well. Never before have so many 
members of the royal family, including the Queen, been 
abroad at one time. The Lady Alexandra Duff is the one 
representative direct heir to the throne now in England. 
The fact that she is so near the throne in another way is 
greatly worrying some,people. It doesn’t worry us. 

The public debt statement shows a decrease of $1,256,- 
862 during March. Total cash in the Treasury, $800,762,812. 

The New York Evening Post says that H. M. Flagler, 
Jobn W. Mackay, Austin Corbin and Andrew Carnegie 
have invested in Nicaragua Canal construction stock, and 
will be represented in the directorship of the company. 

The bicycle has been introduced into Central Africa. 
Two Englishmen arrived at Tabora a few weeks ago with 
two of the latest improved bicycles. They had traveled a 
large part of the way from the coast—more than three 
hundred miles—on the machines, and they say they worked 
finely along the well-trodden native paths. 

A strange tragedy occurred at Willis Mills, Mass., last 
week, through which five out of a boating party of six lost 
their lives. The oarsman, Joseph Egeer, was suddenly 
attacked with madness in the middle of the river. He de- 
liberately allowed his boat to drift over a waterfall, thirty 
feet high. 

The red petticoat is not likely to go out of fashion as 
long as it can be utilized for the stopping of railroad 
trains threatened with disaster. At the Bakserstown 
tunnel, on the Pittsburg and Western Railroad, what 
would have been a frightful calamity was averted by the 
presence of mind of Mrs. Baker, a widow living ‘near by. 
The tunnel had caved in, as she discovered, and the plucky 
little woman, promptly realizing the perilous position of 
an approaching train, tore off her red flannel skirt and 
started on a run down the track. Swinging the fiery gar- 
ment in the air, she succeeded in scaring the engineer and 
inducing him to stop within a few feet of the tunnel. She 
is now the object of deep gratitude on the part of many 
travelers. 

Mr. Powderley’s latest lecture theme is: ‘‘ The Plat- 
form of the Knights of Labor Broad Enough for All.” It 
should receive the careful attention of all workmen and 
producers, not forgetting the many millionaires who are 
hard workers as well as wealthy. If such millionaires 
take a stand upon this platform they should be made to 
feel at home. 

‘Next !”? meant another world to Edwin M. Hart, a 
New York lawyer. He had just seated himself in a 
barber-shop to await his turn for a shave, and when Barber 
Petroni called ‘‘ Next!” he was dead. Heart disease. 

The fifty-four-thousand-candle-power lamp with which 
Liberty enlightens New York Harbor will be replaced 
by one of one hundred thousand candle power. 

Miss Nannie Roberts, of Oskaloosa, Ia., who sued 
her father and uncle for twenty thousand dollars for in- 
carcerating her in an insane asylum, has secured a verdict 
for five thousand dollars. 

While attempting to light his pipe at an electric light, 
as he was told to do in a joke by a fellow workman, a 
Hungarian at Johnstown, Pa., was instantly killed. 

John F. Beggs, the only one of the five men indicted 
for the Cronin murder who was acquitted has just died 
in Chicago. 

Nothing could possibly be more ‘ fin de siecle’? than a 
public lecture at the Westminster Aquarium in London 
by the executioner, or, to put it more exactly, the hang- 
man, of England. It is not two generations since the man 
who made the noose by order of the law was considered 
an object of execration ; and if he had appeared in public, 
would certainly have been pelted with stones. Yet now 
he stands forth upon the platform to amuse and interest 
audiences. 

Mr. Labouchere has expressed himself in the House of 
Commons as in favor of a general treaty of arbitration 
whereby all disputes between the United States and Eng- 
land may hereafter be settled. 

Tripoli is disturbed by tribal disputes. The caravan 
trade in gold-dust, ivory, ostrich-feathers and other articles 
brought from Central Africa has been abandoned, as the 
roads are so unsafe that merchants will not venture to 
send their goods along them. 

Paris is now deeply interested in the production of a 
new Passion Play, at the Théftre Moderne. It is entitled 
“Christ,’’ and its author is Charles Grandmougin. The 
orchestral music is by Clement Lippacher. Francisque 
Sarcey has written an interesting essay upon the new 
spectacle. He has some doubts in regard to its success. 
At the same time, he discovers the development of a 
theatrical taste in Paris in behalf of plays having piety 
for their chief motive. He says: ‘Parisian playgoers 
now want pious dramas and legends, accompanied by 
plenty of music—a sort of entertainment which would 
have sent them to sleep a few years ago.” 

The English miners in the Durham District are in a 
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deplorable condition.. Terrorism istampant. The Union 
alliance no lorger pretends to exercise any control over 
the strikers, who are committing all sorts of vandalisms. 
The men are quarreling among themselves. Indeed, the 
situation, so far as the strikers are concerned, is hopeless. 
Tho proprietors are certain to triumph. 

The English newspapers are filled with information 
about the Australian murderer, Deeming, whom they have 
already nicknam- 
ed “The Demon.” 
This title would 
seem to be quite 
an improvement 
upon “Jack the 
Ripper.” Evidence 
seems to be accu- 
mulating to show 
that it is possible 
Deeming may 
have been “the 
fiend” who des- 
uoyed so many of 
the poor outcasts 
in the White- 
chapel region. He 
appears to have 
been a great trav- 
eler, having made 
half a dozen trips 
between England 
and South Africa 
or Australia in the past three years. During the year 1888 
Deeming’s whereabouts, until November, was quite un- 
known. Since that time his career has been a very. check- 
ered and infamous one. He has been guilty of at least six 
murders that are clearly traceable to him, and was about 
to add the crime of bigamy to his other infamies when he 
was arrested. The portrait of the murderer given here- 
with is from the very latest photograph taken of him 
prior to his departure from England. 

The White Star Steamship Company propose to bu‘ld 
two new vessels that will surpass the best Cunarders now 
in construction on the Clyde. Every effort is making to 
keep the details and measurements secret. 

Mr. William Waldorf Astor, of New York, is said to 
bein treaty for the purchase of the magnificent gold serv- 
ice given by the First Napoleon to his beautiful sister, 
Princess Pauline Borghese. It is now exhibited with the 
furniture and plate of the Borghese family, about to be 
sold at Rome in consequence of the disastrous bankruptcy 
of the head of that ancient patrician house. The gold 
service is of such value that there are few persons who 
could afford to purchase it, and it is said that the only com- 
petitor whom Mr. Astor is likely to find in the bidding for 
this unique service of plate is the Emperor of Germany. 

The daughters of deans of the Church of England ap- 
pear to have a predilection for the stage. To the Dean 
of Jersey we are indebted for Mrs. Langtry; while now 
the daughter of no less a, personage than the Dean of 
Westminster has organized a regular dramatic company, 
of which she is the star, and which devotes itself to pro- 
ducing and acting plays for the entertainment of the poor. 
It is a relief, however, to learn that the Dean’s wife exer- 
cises a strict censorship over the plays selected. Mrs. 
Woods, the Dean’s other married daughter, is the author- 





DIEMING, THE MURDERER. 


. ess of ‘A Village Tragedy,’’ which, on its appearance, at- 


tracted the attention c_ Mr. Gladstone, and enjoyed acon- 
siderable run. 

The feud that has existed in the extreme southwestern 
corner of West Virginia for several generations between 
the McCoys and the Hatfields is recalled by the murder of 
“Captain” Hatfield, known as “ Bad Anse.’”? He wasshot 
by some of his companions in a quarrel that arose over a 
game of cards. The McCoys are not responsible for this 
murder. A few neighborly cutthroats of Logan County 
called to spend a social evening, with a game of poker and 
a jug of ‘‘moonshine” whiskey. Through the early part 
of the night all went well; but, finally, the men became 
crazed with liquor, and the good luck of their host led the 
visitors to accuse him of dishonesty. Pistols were drawn 
and shots freely exchanged. ‘Captain’? Hatfield was 
shot through the heart. 

John Russell Young, ex-Minister to China, has been 
appointed fourth vice-president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company. 

Constructor Francis T. Bowles was on March 38ist the 
recipient of many congratulations upon the complete suc- © 
cess of the launching of the cruiser Raleigh at the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard. Fully forty thousand people witnessed 
it. The Navy Yard, the shores of the river and dozens of 
steamers, tugs and yachts were covered with spectators. 
At twenty-four minutes of twelve o’clock the signal was 
given, and Mrs. Alfred W. Haywood, of Raleigh, N. C., 
daughter of Governor Holt of that State, standing between 
the Secretary of the Navy and Ensign Hilby P. Jones, 
broke the bottle of wine on the bow of the cruiser, and she 
began to move off as easily as if under her own propeller. 
It was just three-quarters of a minute from the time the 
bottle was broken that the Raleigh was stopped by het 
anchors in mid-stream. The whole affair was a great suc- 
cess. The shouts of the multitudes and the salutes of the 
steamers were deafening for several minutes. Governor 
Holt and his staff, the militia of the neighborhood and 
many prominent people from a distance were present. 

A native African potentate has just sprung into promi- 
nence inthe valley of the Upper Niger. His name is 
Samory, and his latest exploit is the massacre of the 
French invaders, under Captain Menaid He signed trea- 
ties with France in 1886 and 1887, which France under- 
stood as giving her a protectorate over him and his people, 
cattle, lands and possessions. But Sam did not look at it 
that way. He has been playing with the French at the 
cheerful game of massacre ever since. The score between 
the two is excitingly close at last advices, 
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SPORTS. 


A DAY WITH THE BEAGLES. 

HUNTING with “ beagles” is about to be introduced into 
this country. Beagles are a diminutive species of hound, 
averaging about fourteen inches in height. Their quarry 
is the hare, known a] ways in sporting parlance as‘ Sarah.” 
Master, huntsman, whips and the field follow the chase on 
foot 

A good pack of beagles numbers about ten couples, and 
with such a pack capital sport can be had. The stiff run 
afoot makes it fun for the huntsmen that cannot be beaten 
for health, excitement or exercise. 

Let me describe a meet I attended last month at Carlton 
Curliew. We gathered at eleven o’clock sharp. It wasa 
fine, bright morning, and the two-mile walk to the meet 
served to take the stiffness out of our legs. We heard the 
cheery toot of a horn, and a minute more, over a gate and 
into the village street, came the Muster, Davenport, with 
his pack of little beauties and a couple of whippers-in. 
Twenty or thirty of the best known runners on the coun- 
try-side were there. Among them was Tom Paget, the 
winner of many a steeplechase,in the saddle and out. 
Talking to him was his brother, a noted football player, 
and one of the best.three-quarter backs in England. Then 
there was young Paeke, the parson’s son, fresh from Ox- 
ford. Farmer Goode, the local hurdle-race champion, and 
several others were seen. 

Soon the Master, after a chat with old Grant about 
‘“ where she generally lies,” gave the word, and we were 
off. We followed the pack as they crossed one or two 
small fields, and got into what is known as ‘the Big 
Close.” Itis a peculiarity of that country that all the 
fields have names. Down the slope beagles and men 
went with a rush, for there was a capital scent that morn- 
ing, and the whole pack gave tongue as they got it. 

The first fence was easily passed by means of a handy 
gate. but the next had to be negotiated with a stout heart. 
It was early in the game, and all the field, with one excep- 
tion, got over without mishaps. It was a pleasure to see 
Paget and Goode take it, like a couple of thoroughbreds, 
hardly losing a stride. A field or two more and then the 
chase turned up the hill, straight for Carlton Clump. A 
brave hare that, and speedy, for she was soon a couple of 
big fields ahead of her pursuers. The hare is much swifter 
than the beagles, and the latter only catch their game by 
sheer persistence in tiring the hare out. 

The hill soon told upon the faint-hearted and weaker 
runners, and when the line led over a newly plowed field, 
several dropped out altogether or relaxed into a walk. 
he pace had been hot, but the trouble was that at least 
four pounds of clay stuck to each boot. The stragglers 
1.0w got a chance, for, as we left the plow and entered 
the next grass field, there was a check. Some sheep had 
run across the line and the dogs were at fault. It was in- 
teresting to notice how cleverly the Master made a cast, 
encouraging his pets, and finally old Belle, the queen of 
the beagles, gave a whimper. In a moment more she had 
the scent and gave tongue! The otbers joined in, and 
once more we were off, thankful! for that minute’s breath- 
ing space and the chance it gave us to get ‘“‘second wind.” 

“Sarah” had evidently changed her mind, too, about 
the Clump. Instead of making for it the line bore away to 
the left, and on pretty level ground most of the field left in 
managed to keep well up with the pack, though they were 
running a clipping pace. Capital jumping was done just 
there, too, and the cracks were trying to outdo one an- 
other. Paget appeared as if made of steel. He and the 
Master ran neck and neck. Another plowed field was 
crossed, and there the stout old hare evidently laid down 
to rest, for the pack ‘‘dwelt’”’ a minute before they again 
gave tongue in chorus. Ah! what music it was! 

“Whoop ’er up, boys!” shouted Paget. ‘This makes 
life worth living.” 

On again for another mile, still bearing to the left, and 
we found ourselves coming back in the direction of old 
Grant’s farm. The hare was evidently making for her old 
form; but we were close’on her. Every hound was bay- 
ing and all running faster and faster. _No need then to 
blow the horn. Besides, the Master needed all his wind 
and metal for an ugly fence and ditch at the bottom of 
that field. Several bad falls occurred, but we all got over 
safely. Paget, Goode and the Master raced away, to 
be first in at the death. The pack was baying madly 
nearly half a field ahead of us, and just as we came in 
sight of old Farmer Grant and his party, yelling tallyho’s 
and waving sticks and handkerchiefs to us, they ran into 
their quarry. When the Master and Paget reached the 
hounds together, poor ‘ Sarah” had given up the ghost. 

“ An hour and a half’s run, with only two checks and a 
kill in the open! Well done, my little beauties,” said the 
Master of the Hunt. OXONIAN. 


IN THE WORLD OF SPORT. 
(Each Department written by a Specialist.) 

THE near approach of the outdoor sporting season is 
evidenced by the busy preparations on diamond-field, race- 
track, cinder-path and river. Everywhere trainers are 
hard at work fitting their charges for coming contests, and 
unless all signs fail, 1892 will be the greatest year in the 
history of sport in America. Racing enthusiasts are dis- 
cussing the announced reopening of Monmouth Park, the 
most magnificent racecourse of this continent. The 
recent death of Mr. David Dunham Withers necessitated 
a change in the management of Monmouth, and it has 
come even sooner than was expected. An arrangement 
has been perfected by which the stock of the great associa- 
tion passes into the hands of Mr. Alfred F. Walcott, a 
rich and enthusiastic turfman; and, as this gentle- 
man assures me that there will be no opposition 
to racing on the popular course at Long Branch this 
year, race-goers everywhere will hail the news with 
delight. The new management promises to conduct 
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racing on the same honorable methods that marked the 
régime of Mr. Withers, and has already announced its 
stakes for the meeting in July and August. Mr. Walcott 
has been made a member of the Board of Control, and that 
body, which has done much to rid the turf of evil, has de- 
cided to enforce the edict against Guttenberg and other 
tracks that race during the winter months. This resolu- 
tion ostracizes owners, trainers, jockeys'and horses that 
have shared the spoils at Guttenberg since January Ist 
from the four big tracks—Sheepshead Bay, Gravesend, 
Morris Park and Monmouth. 

Though there are more than eighty pool-rooms flourish- 
ing in New York City to-day, it is now generally under- 
stood that there will be no conflict between their repre- 
sentatives, headed by Peter De Lacy, and the racetrack 
officials at Gravesend this year. This will be cheerful 
news for race-goers everywhere, thousands of whom were 
virtually imprisoned against their will at the Dwyers’ 
track last fall. The suits that were brought against Pres- 
ident Dwyer and the Brooklyn Jockey Club have been 
discontinued at the request cf De Lacy, and this accounts 
for the compromise, which cannot be considered in any 
other light than a backdown by the racetrack officials. 

The spring weather has been the means of pushing for- 
ward the work of all the horses training for the Brooklyn 








WHY SHE BACKED HIM. 
Sue [in the paddock at Guttenberg, in search of information. } 


“The programme says he’s * aged.’ How old is he ¥ 
TRAINER—“ He’s not a minute older than you are, fair lady.’ 


Suburban and Metropolitan Handicaps. For the first 
named, which will be run on the opening day of the legit- 
imate season, Monday; May 16th, Judge Morrow appears 
to be the pick of the talent, though shrewd observers say 
that ‘‘Old Bones” Raceland, the pride of the late August 
Belmont, is in the most forward state of preparation. He 
has been well supported in the winter books, and twenty 
to one is a good price against him at this writing. Long- 
street, however, is the public favorite at the absurdly 
short odds of eight to one, for it is almost that price that 
he does not face the starter. Last year’s winner, Tenny, 
is under suspicion, his leg having given his trainer no end 
of trouble. But ‘‘Snip’” Donovan is a foxy trainer, and 
Tenny’s owner, David Tenny Pulsifer, has frequently 
given the public a taste of his quality. A month before 
the handicap last year Tenny, who was a hot winter favor- 
ite, was reported broken down. The news came from the 
stable, and people who had backed the horse made haste 
to hedge their bets. Pulsifer took advantage of the ad- 
vance in price to place a lot of money on his nag at good 
odds. Of course, you remember how easily Tenny won, 
and his alleged game leg occasioned no end of criticism. 
Right here is the place to say that Tenny has been heavily 
played to win this year’s Suburban Handicap, run a 
month later than the Brooklyn. 

Fairview found many backers for the Suburban last 
week, as did Eph Snedeker’s Sleipner for the Metro- 
politan, which is run at Morris Park earlyin June. Major 
Domo, who was second in last year’s Suburban, is doing 
well, and though his price is still as good as thirty to one, 
only a few of the seekers after long shots are nibbling at 
him. Russell, Madstone, Pessara, L’Intriguante and His 
Highness are all in good health, and are ready for steady 
work for the Brooklyn Handicap; and, like the other 
horses named, are being prepared on the local tracks. 

A private telegram, sent in answer to my inquiry, says 
that down in Kentucky Bermuda is well advanced, and his 
shrewd owner, Byron McClelland, expects to be in the 
first three at Gravesend on May 16th. 

Looking over the entries and the present condition of 
the horses most likely to come to the post for the Brook- 
lyn, I fancy Judge Morrow, Strathmeath, Longford, Race- 
land, Madstone, Loantaka, Major Domo and Bermuda. I 
leave Longstreet out, though, if I were sure he would 
start, I would not hesitate to put him in front of all. Up 
to the present time the candidates have not been asked to 
do a mile better than two minutes; but in a fortnight many 
of them will do better than 1: 50. GOLD AND BLACK. 


THE NATIONAL CAME. 


The outlook for a successful baseball season is particu- 
larly bright just now. Unlike the past two summers, the 
baseball world is now free from the disorders and throat- 
cutting that marked the Brotherhood and Association’s 
fight with the League for supremacy. Instead of two 
rival organizations, each consisting of eight clubs, with 


confiicts in several cities, the National League now con- 
trols the great game, not only in the twelve big cities of 
its circuit, but all over the United States. 

The League is the only body that will control the 
national championship this year. It consists of clubs in 
Boston, Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington in the East; Chicago, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburg and Louisville in the West. 
To these clubs have been awarded the cream of the play- 
ing talent, so that, as we are on the verge of another sea- 
son, we find every team in prime shape for the battle. 

It is acknowledged by baseball critics that from the 
time the umpire calls ‘‘ Play”’ on Tuesday the 12th inst. 
until ‘‘the leaves begin to fall,” the struggle for cham- 
pionship honors will be far more exciting than for ceveral 
years. And, by the way, the club that wins the champion- 
ship pennant will have to work considerably harder than 
those in the past, who have “ grabbed the rag,’”’ as Uncle 
Anson would say. The playing season this year is divided 
into two parts. The first division closes on July 13th and 
the second October 15th. If the Bostons finish at the head 
when the first section closes and the New Yorks land on 
top in the second season’s race, then those two clubs will 
play together for the League championship, and incident- 
ally for world honors. In this way, a club that shows 
weakness before July 13th will still have a chance for the 
pennant by strengthening up for the second section. 

It will be a great year for baseball, but it isn’t well to 
pick the winners just yet. THE TWIRLER. 

WITH THE TROTTERS. 

There is every indication that the trotting season, 
which will begin in the Southern and Middle States very 
soon, will be of unmatched brilliancy. When the flowers 
of May bourgeon, an army of fast steppers will be ready 
for the word ‘‘Go,” and ameng them there is a remarkable 
number of prospective record-breakers. Almost every 
prominent stable and stock farm has one or more green 
ones that are expected to perform miracles of speed, and 
it is quite certain that the contests of the year will be of 
unusual interest. In the Hast, a new circuit, including 
first-class tracks at Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Hartford and Boston, has been established, and 
the starter’s bell will commence its merry jingle within 
thirty days. It would not be foolish to bet that every 
existing trotting record will be surpassed this year, for 
the number of aspirants for the palm in every class is 
phenomenally large. Down with all records, I say! 

The great Jewett stud, near Buffalo, is to be dispersed. 
Mr. Jewett has found that the care of such an establish- 
ment, numbering three hundred head, is teo much of 4 
tax upon his time, and has announced a sale of all the 
animals except a few that will enable him to gratify his 
love for breeding without engrossing his entire time. 

The most important work done at the meeting of the 
American Trotting Register Association, just held at Chi- 
cago, was the separation of the trotting and pacing stand- 
ards. In the future the pacer and trotter will not be reg- 
istered under the same provisions. The trotting standard 
remains the same. ‘*SPOONEY OCLE.”’ 


ATHLETICS AND AMATEURS. 

Athletes are considerably stirred up just now, and 
things are not as serene as they should be. The Amateur 
Athletic Union, an organization supposed to be in exist- 
ence for the purpose of fostering and encouraging pure 
amateur sports, has been allowing, in a quiet way, boxers 
to receive money, simply because it meant money for the 
Union. The Union receives ten dollars from every club it 
grants a date on which tohold a tournament. Now, out- 
siders step in with conclusive proof of the professionalism 
of Hugh Winters, John McGarry and “Jimmy” Rice, 
three crack boxers. Of course, nothing is left but for the 
Amateur Athletic Union to investigate; but it is doing so 
with bad grace, and it is the opinion that after these men 
are declared professionals—as they must be--that they 
will be re-instated. Meanwhile the proposed American 
League of Athletic Clubs, with William Frederick Janssen 
at the head, is moving along with an air of success: and as 
soon as the committee gets the constitution and by-laws 
drafted, the League will be formally organized. The 
Manhattan Athletic Club will then join. 

According to the circular originally sent out by the 
organizers of the new League, a club, to become a mem- 
ber, must have at least four hundred members and owning 
a home or property valued at thirty thousand dollars or 
more. The following shows the membership and valua- 
tion of property of some of the clubs that have expressed 
a willingness to join: 


Club. 


Property 


Membership. Valuation. 






Manhatten: AiG ”..00cscsscee cccsece 3,000 $850,000 
Detroit A.C.. 1,000 7u,000 
A.C. of Se huyticil Navy itkgies ce 1,800 150,000 
Denver A.C...... 1,000 250,000 
Cleveland A. c ah wkeced 1,000 50,000 
Louisville A.C........ nent edwies cecedwaece 800 75,000 
Montreal A.A..... cosccee seccece Lee 225,000 
Athenzeum Club, Toronto. > ree 1,200 50,000 
eS er sae re 1,200 40,000 
Olympic A.C., San Francisco............. 1,500 230,000 
Staten Island’ PT ree saa taanas 1,000 100,000 
Palma A.C., Se md GE ive wecetaseneanns 600 50,000 
Jersey City'A sess oeeGacsedecosecs seeds 600 50,000 
Montclair A. ; ¥4 600 75,000 
Pastime A.C., St. ‘Louis... 1,200 75,000 

femphis A. a. Ge. ‘ 600 70,000 


Slosson and an will iain par the balk-line billiard championship 
at Central Music Hall, Chicago, on May 21st. Slosson should win. 

Jack Ashton will train Sullivan for the latter’s battle with James 
Corbett in September. Daly will handle Corbett. 

Oxford has just been defeated at chess by Cambridge—score, 
five and a half to one andahalf games, The match was played 
on seven boards at the British Chess Club, London, and was the 
nineteenth annual contest. Cambridge has now won twelve 
matches and Oxford six ; one was a draw. 

Dixon, the colored pugilist, and Johnston, of England, have been 
matched to fight for the featherweight championship. The battle 
will take place before the Coney Island Athletic Club on Suburban 
night, June 18th, THERMIDOR. 











THE BABY’S TABLE MANNERS. 


PERHAPS there is no other task in this wide world more 
difficult of accomplishment than that of training the baby 


to act with decorum at the dinner-table. It is, in short, a 
task thatis next to impossible, and, perhaps, it iseminently 
proper that it should be so; for what could be more ridicu- 
lous than to see twenty pounds of rosy, dimpled humanity 
sitting down to a piece of roast turkey with the airy grace 
and refinement of a prime minister ? 

It is perhaps for this reason that many people will not 
allow the baby to be brought to the table, as they know 
quite well that as soon as he is in his highchair that he 
will be, so to speak, on his high horse, upon which he will 
ride all over the peace of the family mind, and kick up 
the flowers of fancy that sweetly blossom in the sunny 
garden of the parental soul. 

Other people hold the opposite idea; and it is, perhaps, 
their natural instincts that tell them that the baby should 
be brought to the table, if only for the merry sunshine of 
his countenance. The baby, as a rule, appreciates this 
little act of kindness, if he does not regard it in the light 
of a distinction. No sooner is he securely fastened in his 
chair by a circingle than he throws his hands in the air 
and smiles a smile that is radiated from his toothless little 
mouth all over his dumpling face until it is lost in the 
tangles of his golden hair. Then he grabs his spoon, and 
begins drumming an impromptu solo on his plate, which 
fills his mother with a proper and legitimate horror, if the 
plate in question has an intrinsic value of four or five 
dollars. It makes the nurse anything but serene and 
happy to see the baby raise his little cup of milk-and- 
water to his lips and suddenly (being diverted for a mo- 
ment by some peculiar movement of the house-cat) pour it 
down his bosom and soak himself to the very bones. For, 
even as a man is known by the company he keeps, so is 
the blooming beauty of an infant known to the nurse by 
the number of clean caresses he wears during the day. 

It is safe to say that the baby doesn’t care much what 
he does at the table, so long as he enjoys himself accord- 
ing to his peculiar idea. Fun and pleasure being the basis 
of all his acts, it is but fair to assume that he regards the 
table in the light of a playground; and, even as he has 
already learned to Jook upon the latter as a place for mad, 
wild romping, through the pleasant medium of his many 
picture-books, so does he look upon the former. No doubt, 
if he were not strapped into his highchair, he would 
crawl out of it upon the table, and find an innocent delight 
in mixing the mustard with the granulated sugar, and the 
Worcestershire sauce with the apple dumplings. And if 
he were disturbed while thus enjoying himself according 
to his own standard of fun, it is quite likely that he would 
set up such a wailing and lamentation that his parents 
would allow him to continue unmolested in order to keep 
him still. 

It is difficult to understand his ideas of appreciation, 
while watching him eat mashed potatoes with his fingers 





GOWN MADE OF EGERTON BURNETT'S HERRING-BONE SERGE. 


after laying aside the five-dollar silver spoon presented to 
him by his godmother. But this he will invariably do, 
with the same bewildering off-hand grace with which he 
will throw any morsel of food that doesn’t tickle his fancy 
upon the floor with the thud peculiar to whatever kind of 
food it happens to be. At the table he is more interested 
in the movements of the dog that sits beside his chair, full 
of golden expectations, than in those of his parents, who 
regard him with feelings of pleasure and terror. Some- 
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times there is but one way to keep the baby still at the 
table, and that is to allow him to have his toys and books. 
He will often, when over a year old and full of the advanced 
thought of babyhood, madly endeavor to feed the toys, 
when they are in in the form of animals, as well as the 
birds and fishes he sees in his pretty books. 

He also takes great delight in having his humming-top 
spun on his plate. His meals are never eaten at the 
table. He always waits until the meals are over and the 
table cleared, at which time-he runs crying to the 
nurse for some bread-and-sugar or some crackers-and- 
jam; and, if these are refused ‘him, he first sets up a 
wild wail—which is, of course, ‘his prerogative—and then 
runs to the playroom and sucks the green paint off a 
rubber bullfrog, or eats the brilliant uniform off a regi- 
ment or two of lead soldiers. You might succeed in 
teaching an adult Indian table manners until he would 
move his spoon from him in dipping up soup; and you 
might, by great assiduity and patience, fill his soul with 
an intelligent idea of the vast difference between a fork 
and a toothpick ; but you can’t do nothing of this sort with 
a baby. He will no more use a spoon on his farina than a 
small boy will use a penknife on an apple. He will spread 
his mashed potatoes out flat with his hand, and then drum 
on the whole mess with both his palms, as though playing 
patty-cake. And when he grows a little larger he i3 even 
worse, for at that time he is daily guilty of what is called 
“making speeches,” which horrify the entire company 
and almost kill them through their efforts to appear calm 
and unappreciative of his sparkling and telling wit. The 
man who brings the baby to the table to show him off be- 
fore strangers is generally shown off himself by his rosy 
son and heir, who seems to say things off-hand that no 
professional humorist could possibly invent, and who, be- 
fore the meal is over, becomes more terrible than a gun. 
Unlike the gun, however, he is always loaded, and when- 
ever he goes off, the father and mother are pretty sure to 
be hit. R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 





NEW SASH. 


THE ‘‘wholeback” coat is certainly one of the most 
curious developments of the spring season. Whether it 
be a popular fashion or not is doubtful, although it cer- 
tainly offers certain advantages as a driving-coat, being 
delightfully loose. The latest fad is undoubtedly an imi- 
tation of the fashionable masculine overcoat of last 
winter, which had an astonishing width of back, and is, at 
best, abominably ugly and unbecoming. 

An Easter bonnet, which is‘as stylish as it is odd, has 
the brim of black lace, studded with jet. Below the brim 
is a tuft of orange-shaded anemones with black centers. 
They are arranged quite high on the side. A huge orange- 
silk bow forms the crown and. acts as trimming for both 
back and front, with narrow, black velvet strings. 

A material that is new this year is an odd kind of cord 
that is hardly more than a thread. Whole hats are made 
of this one color, or two, or more. The cord is not woven, 
but lies loose. A crown of the cord in yellow looked like 
a twist of taffy. Green and brown are pretty together. 
In ornaments there are bands of spangles, jet ruffin, plain 
and tipped with gold, jet oblongs, mother-of-pearl cres- 
cents, butterflies, bees with rhinestone bodies, big gold 
daisies, bigger black lace daisies with gold centers, and 
biggest black-and-blue jet daisies. Filagree ornaments 
are employed with special success by one house, and the 
ruffling of jet and beads is entirely new. 

A fancy of the season is “the grandmother’s bag,” an 
ample, square bag, which for street use is made of black 
moiré silk and sealskin leather. The lower part of the bag 
is of the sealskin leather and the upper part is of the moiré 
silk, and it is gathered ona black silk cord and carried 
over the arm in the familiar fashion in which Kate Green- 
away’s little girls always carry their bags. This style is 
more suitable for a work-bag for house use, however, than 
for a street-bag. For house use it is made of quaint old 
brocade, in square shapes, with cords of metal or silk. 
Brocaded silk ribbons, ten or twelve inches wide, are often 
used for this purpose, three-quarters of a yard being 
amply sufficient. After the bag has been sewn up it 
should be lined with plain India silk in a harmonizing 
color. The shirring-string is run in at the top, leaving a 
heading of about two inches; and, voila! the bag is com- 
plete. 

There are forty women doctors in India ; two in France, 
who are exercising their calling in peace; half a dozen in 
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Spain; two in Roumania; only one in Belgium, and ono 
in Portugal. In Germany women may qualify, pass ex- 
aminations, obtain diplomas; but they cannot practice. 
In Vienna it is worse still, for, although they are allowed 
to attend the lectures, each time that they appear at a 
lecture it creates a scandal. 





MatTINEE Bopice—Low, full bodice, with bouillonné sleeves in 
white nun’s veiling, crossed with dark-green velvet ribbons, tied in 
a drooping bow in the center. Bracelets and looped stripes of the 
same ribbon also ornament the elbow sleeves and the yoke in Irish 
guipure over light mignonette surah silk; straight collar and nar- 
row under sleeves to match. 


Handkerchiefs are very much to the front, and women 
are spending their incomes upon them asof yore. The 
simple little dainty bits of filmy lace and insertion are 
higher-priced than ever. A new spring importation is the 
‘‘lily of the valley.” The center is a square of white 
crépe de chine, with a border of delicate green crape, and 
the edge of the handkerchief is embroidered with lily of the 
valley. It should be as fragrant as the real flowers them- 
selves. 

A society has been formed in Paris, known as the 
* Associate Guild,” devoted to making a home for Eng- 
lish or American girls who are students at the Paris art 
schools. The inmates pay for the comforts they receive 
a sum adequate to cover actual expenses, but entirely 
within their means, the object being to surround girls of 
refined birth with home comforts, and to extend to them 
the sympathy and interest of their countrywomen in 
society in the strange land. 

Veil-pins are now quite necessary that women’s toilets 
should be quite complete. Of course she wears a veil, 
and in these days it is attached tothe hat by numerous 
pins, half because it is the fashion and half because it 
gives her comfort. These pins are usually jeweled bugs 
or butterflies, and bow-knots are used. 

Miss Louise McDonald is only thirty-three, but she has 
already won a grand record as a classical scholar, and, 
better still, she has had that record acknowledged by being 
elected principal of the University College for Women at 
Sydney, South Australia. 

A pretty wedding gift, planned for several Easter 
weddings, is the combination set of the long glove, hand- 
kerchief and nightdress cases, together with the toilet 
cushion, all made to match in design and treatment. 
They are made of white silk and embroidered in orange 
blossoms. A frill of pinked silk and lace edges them. 

Among the new sleeves is one made of fancy vicuna 
cloth, close-fitting from elbow to wrist and draped above. 
Tiny velvet button tabs, and finishing bow in velvet on the 
outside seam. 





TEAKETTLE STAND IN BENT IRON. 


Silver bouquet holders are now made small enough to 
hold a boutonniére. A small glass bottle in the exact 
shape of the holder is put within it and filled with water. 
This is placed in the buttonhole, and the stems of violets 
and other spring flowers which are in the water are kept 
fresh and fragrant for an astonishing length of time. 
These flower-holders promise to be very popular Easter 


gifts. 
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IS THIS “ THE”? AMERICAN PLAY? 


AGAIN the public has the prospect of enjoying a thor- 
oughly American play in the work of Mr. Paul M. Potter, 
journalist and playwright. ‘The American Minister” is 
the result of a year’s patient endeavor on the part of this 
brilliant young man, and the title character has been so 
deftly fitted around the personality of Mr. William H. 
Crane that its success is already assured. The story of 
the play is concise and simple. The scene is laid in Rome, 
just a year ago, when strained relations existed between 
this country and Italy on account of the New Orleans 





vue AMERICAN MINSTER 


‘*YOU HAVE THE DISPATCH.” 


massacre. The outgoing American Minister, Dr. Pierre 
Carondelet, has gambled away the seventy thousand 
francs appropriated by Congress for the relief of the last 
surviving descendants of the discoverer of America, Gen- 
eral Cristofero Colombo and the Marchesa Colombo. The 
pair are clamoring for their dues when a dispatch arrives 
from the American Government, on the tenor of which the 
issue of peace or war depends. Pietro de Ferrara, the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, has sold stocks and 
wants war. He prevails upon Dr. Carondelet to steal the 
dispatch in order to suppress it until after the Cabinet 
council has been held. The price of the theft is one hun- 
dred thousand francs, which will enable the retiring Min- 
ister to satisfy the Colombo claim and meet his other en- 
gagements. Carondelet steals the dispatch and manages 
to throw the blame on Thomas Lawton, the incoming 
Minister’s son. To defeat the plot, save his son’s honor 
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LAUNCH OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CRUISER ‘* RALEIGH.” 


and insure peace between the two countries is the task set 
before the American Minister, Mr. Crane, which, with the 
aid of an American detective disguised as a World’s 
Fair Commissioner and the Princess Falconieri, he does. 
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““ITALY IS A COUNTRY WHOSE FUTURE LIES BEHIND HER.” 


Moreover he manages to marry Delphine Carondelet and 
to wound the Italian Minister in a duel besides. 

Our artist has sketched two scenes from the play as pre- 
sented at the Star Theater. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FABIOLA, the heroine of the catacombs, immortalized 
by her martyrdom in the early ages of the Church, is the 
principal character in Cardinal Wiseman’s charming novel 
“ Fabiola,’ published in 1855.—(See front page.) 

“The Last Rehearsal’? needs no comment. It gives a 
pleasing impression of one of the sacred relations between 
youth and advanced age. The firm but kindly face of the 
rural pastor seems to inspire a quiet enthusiasm in his 
youthful peasant choir.—(See page 5.) 

“The Women at the Sepulchre” has come down to us 
—the light of Resurrection streaming from the tomb of 
Death—from the birthday of Christianity, as an inefface- 
able memory of woman’s faith and devotion, of hope that 
is deathless and of the Man of Sorrows who wiped out 
the “old, old fashion, Death” of pagan antiquity.—(See 
page 8.) 

“‘Some Costly Easter Eggs,” a characteristic sketch by 
that charming and thorough artist, Mr. Fred. Morgan. 
Like all Mr. Morgan’s work this effort preserves a tone of 
elegance and superiority in the midst of a bold originality 
and a humor that is as true as it is pleasing.—(See page 9.) 

Some of the more striking scenes in the late plays, ‘‘ The 
American Minister” and ‘‘The Foresters,” are given on 
this page. 

The launching of the United States steel cruiser Raleigh 
is an event of great national importance, and will be found 
described more fully elsewhere. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A MAD- 
HOUSE. 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 





CHAPTER X.—{(CONTINUED). 


ND Stone went. I was not 
going to press him to stay. 
I was glad to get rid of him; 
he worried me, and I had 
enough bothers without be- 
ing suspected and cross- 
questioned by him. If, on 
the strength of having 
found a hairpin in my 
room and the dust newl 
swept out of a cupboard, 
he was willing to believe 
that Miss Moore had been 
in my chambers, he was 

welcome to; he could not prove it, and 

suspicion would do no harm. 

That I, as well as the Inn, would be 
watched, I fully expected; but in these 
days of hansom-cabs ‘it was pretty easy to 
give anyone the slip—only, for a day or two 
at all events, I would not risk it and go to 
Sydenham. If I did nothing to keep the 
suspicions alive, in a day or two they would 
think they had made a mistake and look 
for Miss Moore elsewhere. Then I could 
consult my kind friend Mr. Newbond as to 
what 1 had better do with her until I could 
prove her innocent. 

And with regard to that I must press on. 
I must force the mad old man to speak the 
truth. I would pay him another visit on 
the coming evening, and, if possible, I would 
wring the truth from him. 

But even if I did so, would the word, the 
oath, of one obviously insane be believed in 
a Court of Justice? The thought came to 
me suddenly and startled me. Was there 
no way of proving the girl innocent ? Sane, 
or supposed to be sane, the old man had de- 
clared that he knew nothing of the murder. 
Everyone would say that it was the out- 
come of madness if he confessed to it now. 

But for all that he should confess, and 
then I would see what could be done. 

I sat over my fire thinking until Mrs. 
Didcott came in. She started when she 
saw me. I was generally in my room at 
nine o’clock. 

‘“‘Law, Mr. Dickenson, ain’t you well?” 
she said. 

“Quite well,’”’ I answered, testily. 

‘* Ain’t you been in bed ?’”’ she went on, 
determined to have an explanation. 

‘*Confeund it all, what does that matter to 
you ?”’ [answered, crossly. ‘‘Get my break- 
fast!” 

My old woman took no notice of my impa- 
tience ; she was used to being ‘“‘confounded”’ 
by her gentlemen—in fact, that was mild 
language to that generally used. 

“You ain’t been to a dance,’’ she went 
on, unpinning her shawl, ‘and you ain’t 
been to a dinner”’ (this, because I was not 
in evening dress), ‘‘but you look just as 
fagged as you can be.”’ 

“Oh, hang it! leave my looks alone,” I 
»gsaid.. “I’m all right. I wish you would 
get my breakfast, and mind your own busi- 
ness.’ 

‘A strong cup of coffee will do you good,” 
she continued; and you'll have a little 
brandy in it——” 

**No, I won’t,”’ I interrupted. 

“And you will get off them wet boots, 
like a dear,” she went on, taking no notice 
of my temper. ‘‘Law, what a morning— 
wind and snow, and slosh under foot,enough 
to take the heart out of one! Have your 
slippers, Mr. Dickenson ?”’ 

“tT won’t!” I said, peevishly. ‘‘ Dash it 
all, hold you tongue, and get my break- 
fast!” 

** Well, something has upset you,’’ she 
said, with deep sympathy. ‘‘ You—why, 
if you have not had some coffee already ! 
Well, I never!” 

I rose from my seat by the fire, went into 
my bedroom and slammed the door. On 
that particular morning, Mrs. Didcott was 
a little more than I could stand. I could 
hear her talking to herself, wondering 
what was the matter with her pet gentle- 
man: and I let her wonder. 

However, I took her advice, changed my 
boots and clothes, which were pretty well 
wet through ; then I went back to my sitting- 
room. Breakfast was ready. Bacon and 
eggs were making a yleasant frizzling 
sound under their bright cover, hot, crisp 
toast stood in the rack, coffee was giving 
out an aromatic scent and the cognac bot- 
tle was on the table. 

‘“‘Come along now, there’s a dear,’’ Mrs. 
Didcott said; “if you can eat a good break- 
fasi, there is hope for you.” 

I sat down, unfolded my serviette and 
began my breakfast with a relish, Mrs. 
—— putting the place to rights the 
while. 

“There is something up in the Inn,’ she 
said, chattily; ‘it’s being watched.” 

‘‘How do you know that ?’”’ I asked. 

“Oh! because I keep my eyes open,” she 
returned. ‘“‘ There’sa man leaning careless- 
like against the wall of the entrance to 
Old Serjeant’s Inn, there’s a man lolling 








When saby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was 2. Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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up against the gate in Fetter Lane and 
there’s two supporting the lampposts to the 
right and left of the entrance to Fleet 
street.” 

‘What a curious thing!’’ I said, with 
just the proper amount of interest. ‘For 
whom can they be watching ?”’ 

‘Goodness knows,’ she answered. 
*“There’s Mr. Black, they say, has not paid 
his rent for two years; but lordy me, I think 
the authorities are too lazy to bother them- 
selves about that; they could catch him 
and lock him out of his rooms easy enough 
if they wanted to. I hope it is nothing to 
bring driscredit upon the Inn. I’ve spent 
my days in it seventeen years now, and it’s 
never done anything to bring discredit 
upon itself.’ 

‘* Well, I would not bother myself, Mrs. 
Didcott,” I said. ‘‘I don’t suppose there is 
any wrong.” 

“Perhaps not,” she said, putting my pipes 
back in their rack; ‘‘ but the night-porter 
said he had never had such a night—the 
bell ringing continual, people coming in 
and out all the time. e thinks there is 
something up; for five more peculiar men 
than came in sometime after midnight he 
never saw. And they asked to be directed 
to this house, Mr. Dickenson. I told him if 
there was anything extraordinary in their 
appearance, they had not come to see you, 
all your friends being singularly well- 
favored. It must have been to see those 
boys upstairs, that I told yesterday I would 
net do for any longer if they paid me a 
pound a minute.” 

‘* Dear me, that was severe !” I said, wish- 
ing to get away from the subject which 
seemed to interest Mrs. Didcott so greatly. 
“How have they offended you?”’ 

“They don’t treat me as I am used to 
being treated, Mr. Dickenson,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘Seventeen years I have done for 
gentlemen in this Inn, and always been 
treated respectfully. A little hastiness of 
temper I can put up with when a gentleman 
is put out, but to be spoken to worse than a 
black nigger is more than I will stand for 
any consideration.” 

“T think you are quite right,” I said. 
‘Give me a pipe, Mrs. Didcott, the big 
meerschaum, and my pouch. Thanks! Now 
the paper. The boys were screaming some- 
thing out last night; iet me see what it 
was; though, to be sure, likely as not it was 
a catch-penny.”’ 

“No,” Mrs. Didcott sail; “it’s true 
enough what they were cs ling out last 
night. One of the patients, as they call 
them, has escaped from the Criminal Luna- 
tic Asylum —it’s that Miss Moore, who 
killed the poor old man she was secretary 
to. I daresay you remember the case ?’’ 

“Ves,” Tanswered. “ Did you form any 
opinion about the case; i mean, did you 
think this Miss Moore, whoever she was, 
committed the mur ie’ ?” 

“Goodness me, ye-,’’ she answered ; ‘‘there 
was not a doubt of it —it was just 2s bain 
as plain could be.” 

Isaid no more to ier, but turned tw my 
paper and read the avcount of Miss Mocre’s 
escape. Of course, for the purpose of 8¢.::- 
ing the paper, it was witten in high-flowx 
language, and drewn out; but the sub 
stance of it was, that she had escaped, ac 
one knew how, with the connivance of no 
one knew whom; that she had been traced 
to Waterloo Station, and there lost sight 
of; but certain points were beines Wainaed. 
and that (a matter of course ‘he golice 2ac 
a clew. However, having si.ong deuvi 
with ppt to this myself, i felt pertectiy 
satisfied as to Miss Moore’s sateiv 

At ten o’clock I strolled over to che office. 
My boy-clerk was engaged upon his a:ual 
occupation—whittling away at his desk. ! 
wished him ‘‘Good-morning,’’ and passeao 
through his room without reproving him. 
Three letters lay upon my desk: the usual 
morning circular from my stock-broker; a 
gentle reminder from a certain insurance 
office that I had constituted myself their 
agent, and had not as yet introduced any 
business; and a short note from Mr. Croft, 
asking me to go and see him. Nothing 
whatever, as usual, in the shape of letters 
relating to things legal, or telling of pos- 
sible clients. I rang my bell, and the boy 
came into the room. 

“What are you doing, my boy?”’ I asked. 

** Nothing, sir,’”’ he answered. 

I unlocked my safe and threw back the 
heavy door; then, from a bundle of deeds 
relating toasmall property left me by a 
maternal aunt, I took one. 

“You had better copy this,’ I said; 
“there is no particular hurry for it, so you 
can take very great pains.’’ 

He looked at it, then at me. 

oe sir, I copied this last week,’ he 
said. 

‘* Last week,’ [answered ; “impossible !”’ 
Though I knew perfectly well that it was 
true. ‘‘Get to work at once, and don’t dis- 
turb me this morning; I am very busy.” 

Looking somewhat surprised—as well he 
might, for, as a rule, both he and I had very 
little to do—he went back to his room and 
left me alone with my thoughts, which, 
naturally, were still of Miss Moore. 

I was glad Mr. Croft had asked me to go 
there. Anyway I should have gone that 
evening, but the invitation certainly made 
it easier. I would tell him that Miss Moore 
had escaped ; I would draw a vivid picture 
of her being hunted by the bloodhounds of 
the Law; and then, if possible, I would 
draw him on until he had confessed that he 
had committed the murder. 

I read the account of the trial once more. 
I endeavored, before starting, to put all 
suspicion of sa out of my mind; but 
when [had finished, unless I suspected the 
woman to whom all the evidence pointed as 
having committed the crime—and I would 
not do that—I could suspect no one but the 
confidential servant. 

“‘T am perfectly certain that he did it,” I 
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said to myself; ‘all I have todo is to prove 
it, and——” 

I heard the door of the clerk’s room open, 
and then a woman’s voice speaking; and 
the next minute the boy brought me in 
Mrs. Towlinson’s card. 

“T will see Mrs. Towlinson at once,” I 
_, scribbling a few lines upon a sheet of 

rief. 

She came in, looking handsome in person 
and dress, but, Ithought, pale and worried. 
She scarcely took my hand before she 
spoke. 

“Have you heard the news ?”’ she asked. 

I drew her a chair close up to the fire. 

“Do you mean ‘have I heard that Miss 
Moore has escaped ?’’”’ I answered. “I 
saw that in the papers this morning. Are 


you glad or sorry ?”’ 

“How can I be glad ?”’ she said, passion- 
on. “Poor girl—poor girl! What will 
she do without money or friends? If only 


she had come to me,I might have been 
glad; but that one so beautiful, so ignorant 
of the sins of this great-city, should be 
thrown upon the world’s mercy, is too ter- 
rible! Tell me, Mr. Dickenson, what can 
Ido?” 

I looked at her earnest, troubied face, 
and I had more than half a mind to say: 

‘Do not be troubled about Miss Moore; 
fe is safe,and perhaps soon you shallsee 

er. 

But then I remembered my darling’s 
dislike and distrust of this woman; and 
though I did not share either feeling, T felt 
that silence upon that subject, at all 
events, as the old saying goes, would be 
golden. 

“What can you do?” I asked. ‘If the 
police cannot find her, is it likely that 
you could? Do you know anywhere where 
she is likely to have gone ?”’ 

‘She might have gone to Steve’s,’” she 
said; “but I am not sure whether she 
knew his address.’’ 

“Or might she not come to you?” I 
asked. 

Her face turned a little paler. 

‘“‘She would not come to me,”’’ she said. 
“‘She—disliked me. I will tell you some- 
thing, Mr. Dickenson, that I have never 
even whispered to a human being. She 
more than disliked me;.she hated me. 
She— But no, I will not say what I was 
going to. I both loved her and disliked her 
—if you can understand the two feelings. 
And it breaks my heart to think of her, so 

oung and so lovely, alone in the world. 
at should I doif harm of any sort came 
to her?” 

‘‘No harm will come to her, I’ll be 
bound,” I said, cheerfully. ‘‘And, any- 
way, it is no fault of yours. You worked 
your hardest for her at the time of the 
trial; and if she came to you now, you 
would take her in.”’ 

“*T hardly know what I should do,” she 
said, truthfully. ‘‘I almost, think her life 
would be happier in the asylum, than free 
with the constant fear of being retaken 
hanging over her. And yet, could I, of all 
women, send her back to that place? Mr. 
Dickenson, I have plenty of money, as you 
know; my dear old friend left me well pro- 
vided for. Il would sacrifice half of it to 
find her. You are a lawyer, you must 
«know how to go to work in such matters: 
“pend what you will, employ the most 

ever men in Scotland Yard; but find Miss 
Yoore !”” 

“And when I have found her—if I do find 
aer—what then ?” I asked. 

She looked into the fire, her face grow- 
ing old and ugly again, as I had seen it 
once ‘efore; her hands clasping one an- 
other -ightly, I felt sure painfully; her 
whole being troubled. After quite a long 
pause she spoke, not looking up. 

**T don’t know,” she said— “I don’t 
know. Advise me, Mr. Dickenson. I—I 
should be so glad if I could get her out of 
England into some country where _ she 
could not be taken, where she could be 
ay al I shall never know peace unti! she 
isfound. It seems so cruel that she should 
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be a homeless wanderer. Find her for me, 
Mr. Dickenson !” 

I felt a deceitful wretch as I answered 
her. But whatcouldIdo? Icould not tell 
her the truth. 

“JT will domy best,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ But be surc 
that Scotland Yard is already on the look- 
out for her. If you wish to employ anyone, 
it must be a private detective.’ 

‘So long as she is found, I do not mind 
whom you employ or what you spend,” 
she answered. ‘And when she is found, 
Mr. Dickenson, will you let the detective 
communicate straight with me? and I will 
go and see her, and see what can be 


one.”’ 
I don’t know why, but as she spoke the 
thought came into my head that Mrs. Tow- 


linson did not wish me to see Miss Moore. 
_. “You would not like to see the lady here, 
if we can find her, and if she can be per- 
suaded to come here ?”’ I said, by way of a 
feeler. 

She bent her head still lower. She did not 
look at me. 

“No,” she said—‘‘no; it would not be 
safe.”’ 


(Continued on page 15.) 





For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It will : 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 
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NEW YORK TO THE WEST 
VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a com- 
_ service of fast Express trains direct 
rom New York to Chicago, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run 
through from New York to the three cities 
named, without change or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via 
B. & O. R. R. between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, and 
all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in 
the roadway and equipment of the B. & O. 
in the last two years, and its present train 
service is equaltoanyintheland. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb 
scenery and historic interest, all B. & O. 
trains between the East and West run via 
Washington. >> 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
children witi never failing success. It cor- 
rects acidity ot the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other 
causes. An old and well-tried remedy. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. = 





WE WANT YOU 


We will treat you well and 
ie liberally for your services. Th»? business is 
ight, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required. Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine. 


to act as our agent. 
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LADY AGENTS clear from $25 to $100 week 

ly selling our celebrated MME 

DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. Exclusive 

Py ye 4 given and satisfaction guaranteed. 

150 other popular styles to select from. $3 Semple 

ree to Agents. Catalogue and termsfree. LEWIS 
SCHIELE & CO. 498-500 Broap way, N.Y. 





OUNG PEOPLE, would you like to earn 825 
every week at home? Write us; we will tell 
you how. The NOVELTY T.W.CO., Oswego,N.Y. 





DEATT cera ete eee ns, 








a . 





lelible Ink, Ink 
lirections for use. 
Linen Marker, 
R.H.INGERSOLL & BRO.65Cort/andtSt.N.¥.City. 
SavE MONEY 
Wis . by ORDERING BICYCLES 
LOA Yr» Athitetic goods of the oldest estab- 
“aisuhh ANS Sporting Goods in the world. Bi- 
IS ZS one fer cash or on time, at bargain 
xr our Athletic and Cyclist Journal. 
ECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Si., N. Y. 
PIANO ORORGAN. French Method 
jteaches accompaniments to 6 songs 
in 1 hour keyboard, music & all, pre- 
ye $1. F.A. Constantine, 2047 
th St., Phila., Pa., Circular Free 
FAT PEOPL You can reduce your weight 10 
Clarke’s Home 
Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, : 
CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 
Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 


> inter, etc, ute, 
orints 500 cards an hour.Sent 16¢; 2 for 25e,Cat.free, 
lished aua leading manufactu-ers of 
rices end to 
Mailed free. Correspondence solicited. 
to 15 lbs. a month, at home, with- 
out starving or injury, by Dr. 
PATENT S. 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 








Days. Tointroduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we make this sep ctny el Send 
For 30 une Gabinet Picture, Photograph or any esre of yourself or any member 
f your family, living or dead, and we will make youa CRAYON PORTRAIT 
FREE OF CHARG: ,provided you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 
© wo-k and use your influence in securing us future orders, Place name and 
address on back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order We make 
any change in picture you wish not Sntestoring wit likeness, Refer to any 
bank in Chicago. Address THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO., Opposite New German 

Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. 

and notreceiving crayon 






P.S.—We will forfeit $100 te any one sending us photc 
FREE as per this offer. This offer is bonafice 
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Morning 
Noon 
Night 
Good all the time. It removes 


the languor of morning, sus- 
tains the energies of noon, lulls 


the weariness of night. 


delicious, sparkling, appetizing. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is “just as good’”’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 








45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6.268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in ’91 
60,000 will be sold In? 


> These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Steel Aermotor. here 






















One goes others follow, Hi '@) 
and we “*take the country.” Sci D 
Though sold, we were unable to make allof $2 BS 2 
the 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often <& oa S¢ - 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have “@oee 
vastly increased our plant and are pre- Q2 ET << 
pared promptly to plant our increase in oz ne 
every habitable portion of the globe. 22 Fy g > 
Are you curious to know how the Aer= S36 
motor Co, fn the 4th year of its exist- a= awe 
ence, came to make many times as BE33 am 
many windmills as all othe E2SeN] 
er combined ? How we came eOS5 
tooriginate the Steel Wheel, the Bos | 
az Tower Tower, the Steel Tilting =O g B 'w] 
3 es 
® © st. We commenced in a field in Ses San 
grr which there had been no improve- Ong 
ment for 25 years, and in which | <s gre 
S © there seemed no talent or ambition, E. e3 
vd si and none has yet been shown except ae eS 
@ > in Secdle Imitation of our had: 
© © Inventions. ae 
= id, a. Before commencing the} Bae 
a ufacture, exhaustive ee Bas 
ef tise investigation aud experi- K oe 
@ © ments were maie by a skilled 28 
qs mechanical engineer, in which Bs & 
£ 5 over 5,000 dynamometrio tests i ogo 
$ © Were made on 61 different forms z Bg 
= 
t+ Y\ 38 
oF ~ We 
2 © speed of wheel, tke form, nie 
ge gle, curvature and amount of sail surface, the resist- 
? ce of air to rotation, obstructions in the wheel, such as 
wooden arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in 


ea’ 
the aston mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These Investiga= 
tions ‘proved that the power of the best 
wind heels could be doubled, and the 
MOTO OR daily demonstrates It has 


bee 9,42 tse Mecral policy of the Aermotor Co., that guarane 
tees its goods satisfuctory or pays —— both’ ways, and to 
theenormous output of its fac hich enables it to fur- 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
'92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re= 
vision of the Aermotor sai Towers. 
Ifyou wanta strong, stiff, Steel F’ plete p if you 
want the tower you don’t have to cone (the Steel T [itin: 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand s' 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
(The Steel Aermotor) or ee wanta Geared Aermotor to 
churn, grind, cut mp water, turn g:indstone and 
‘ood, that does ‘ti ° work of 4 horses at the cost Ay 
write for co) many illustrated printed matter, 
> showing AER ase of windmill cons struction 
SB «nd work, tothe AER MOTOR CO, 12th and Rook 
well Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 
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bi Aermotor Pneumatic Water Su: 
every part of your with 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 
is the only unfailing remed. 

y for removing permanently ail 
} annoying DISFIGUREMENTS 
from face and , without 
injuring the skin, w. ich neith- 
er torturous electricity norany 
of the advertised nous 
stuffscan accomplish. Call or 
address MME. JULIAN, No. 48 
East 20th street, New York. 


DRESS 5% OW 
9 


—— A FT 
By dealing with the manufacturer, thus paying but 


LOW COST. 
one profit on the material. The Delaware Woolen 
ORDE 


Mills make Men’s Suits TO from their 
own all wool cloths, at prices lower than you bays for 
ready-made clothes. EB .. made-up stock kept. Ev 4 
garment made to order from measure. Perfect 
guaranteed. fare. variety of goods. 


PANTS to order, $3.00 to 10.00. 
SUITS to order, $12.00 to 35.00. 


Samples, self-measuring rules and a tape measure 
Sent Free. 


DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS C0., 
Office, N. W. Cer. Fourth & Market Stz., 
Established 1825. Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 ¥ 


Street, N 


Se a RAPH CAMERA and complete 
ine 94x25. Descriptive circulars 
ra hekatin tiful sample photos, for stamp. 











ASSORTED STAMPS 


ne, post Bal ama Newfoundland, &c., One 
Dime, post J.T. HANDFORD, 87 Broome 
ew 





H. 8. 8 SB 294 Bway, N. ¥. 








ONCE A WEEK. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MAD- 
HOUSE. 


(Continued from page 14.) 


“But you will allow me to take 
Miss Moore, should we be able to find her? 
I lover, perhaps, be able to help you with 

advice.’’ 

he bit her lips; her eyes flashed, her 
cheeks flushed; then again the old "look 
crossed her face, and she put out her hand 
with a quick movement and took mine. 

“T have told you,” she said, her voice 
trembling, ‘‘ that I take an interest in you, 
that I—like you. Your welfare, strange as 
it may seem, is very dear tome. And I do 
not think it would be well for you to meet 
her; you are young, you are impression- 
able, and Miss Moore is very lovely. I could 
never forgive myself if I were the means of 
bringing you — together, and you should 
grow to—love her.” 

“But why not?” I asked. ‘Poor girl! 
I should think she, of all women, is most 
in need of some man’s love.” 

She dropped my hand. She had kept it 
until now firmly grasped in hers. 

“Tt would ruin your life to love her!” 
she said. ‘‘Though we know her to be in- 
nocent of the crime, the Law has branded 
her a criminal lunatic. You could not 
mony. her; or if you did, and hid her away, 
your life would be spoilt with the constant 
dread that some day she might be discov- 
ered and taken from you. And then, if she 
ever disappointed you, if ever you found 
that the mind was less lovely than the 
beautiful face, all the horrible condemning 
evidence would return to your memory, 
and you would think to yourself: ‘Per- 
haps, after all, she may have committed 
the murder’; and your life would be a 
hell!” 

‘No, no,” I said, carried away for the 
moment; ‘‘I should never think that.” 

She looked surprised ; and I felt myself 
color with vexation. A nice one, indeed, I 
was to keep a secret ! 

‘“* What do you mean ?” she said, quickly. 
‘You do not know Miss Moore; you have 
never seen her.’’ 

“T have heard ou speak of her,” I said, 
more calmly. have seen her miniature. 
I know that you believe in her—why should 
not I?’ 

“But you spoke—you spoke as though 
you knew her.’’ 

Again I felt almost tempted to tell her. 
What would she think of me when she 
knew, as she ultimately must, that I had 
known Miss Moore—known where she was 
—all the time I was pretending to sympa- 
thize with her ? But once more I refrained. 
A secret is only a secret so long as you 
keep it to yourself. 

“And I do seem to know her,” I an- 
swered ; ‘‘ you have spoken to me so much 
about her.. You are troubled about her.” 

“And you make my troubles yours, my 
likes and dislikes yours; your sympathies 
are in tune with mine. r. Dickenson, do 
you believe in the affinity of souls?” 

“T hardly know,’ I answered, wishin 
once more that I had never met this hand- 
some woman. “I believe, at all events, 
that people take sudden likes and dislikes 
to each other. But about Miss Moore, you 
can give me no clew to her possible where- 
abouts ?”’ 

““No,”? she answered. ‘She was lost 
sight of—at least, all trace of her was lost 
sight of—at Waterloo Station. But I can 
give = description of her and her photo- 
grap 

(Z'o be continued.) 
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received! °* Worth 
cost a friend $600!” sare another. 
business man. Price $3. > 
your stepping-stone to a for 


eee 


/ t@"- Would it be worth THREE DOLLARS to you to Lecome 
Ww ell, think : either a first-class book-keeper or a successful business man? 
tr-You can become either or both of these if 
= tents of that remarkably valuable a 
BOOK-KEEPING AND bLUSINESS MANUAL.” 
$500!” says one book-keeper. 
“ Saved the expense of one man in my office in the past year!” 
SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT, as it —r not appear again. 
Send fora doscripeve pew 





‘ou will purchase and master the 
, entitled “ GoopWwin’s IMPROVED 
copies sold; 3,087 testimonials 

“WhatiI leaieed’ from your book in three wee oy 

say 

it may prove 0 be 

amphlet 

WIN, 


R 277, 1215 Broadway, N. Y 








‘PENSIONS! 


roraut PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLL.&R 


who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MAT’ 


IR 


HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED, 


DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. 


Comrades: 


Ifyou hi 


Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. ive a 
claim on file. you can ciraw aw vension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
atthe Front during the war ana ‘“wenty Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, has 

BE SURE to write us if you want any 


ea us in the front rank of reliable and sneessfal attorneys. 
ADVICE FREE anil no fee until claim is allowed, 


formation on the subject of pensions. 


Jas. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 
EE Mention this paper when you write. 


Washington, D. C. 





APeerless Beauty. 


Can there be anything more exquisitely 
beautiful than a lovely young girl, just bloom- 
ing into womanhood, with a skin soft as velvet 
and as pure as the driven snow, with a suf- 
ficient tracing of pink to suggest the 


BLUSH OF A ROSE? 


These are charms of complexion which 
invariably result from the use of 





Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


This wonderful purifying agent removes 
blotches, pimples, tan and every trace of 
teauty-marring defects, and gives to the 
plainest features a complexion which isa per- 
fect DREAM OF LOVELINESS, 


For Sale by DRUGGISTS all Over the World, 


Glenn’s Sonp will be sent by mail for 30 
cts. tor one cake, or 75 cts. tor three cakes, 
by C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York City. 








TWO DAILY TRAINS 


to MONTANA 
and PACIFIC COAST via 


NCRTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Lv. St. Paul, Minn., 





9 00 A M earrying Puliman Palace and 
= _— tourist sleeping cars, os 
cars, day coaches and free col- 


4.15 P.M. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


onist sleeping cars. 





are run from CHICAGO ev. ry day 
VI WISCONSIN CENTRAL Li? 2, CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE & ST, + 1UL RY. 
AND 
Ws 0 
AILROAD 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
LIVING SX ‘ {ELENA, 
BUTTE, MIs) NEA, SPOKANE, 
TACOMA, SEATTLE. OLYMPIA & PORTLAND. 


SUMiNER EXUURS!ON TOURS. 


The “Wonderland” book Yellowstone Park and 
Alaska folders of the Nor. Pac. 8. R. describe the fin- 
est tours in the world. Mailed .ree on application to 


CHAS. S. FEE, 


Gen]. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





J, M. HANNAFURG, 
Genl. frat Mgr. 
Sz. PAW: 


= HAPPY HOMES" 


Exist where BEVERIDGE’S 
COOKER is used. Latest and 
best cooking uteasil. Foodcan’t 


WV aeenied 
~ DOISTIT. 
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BUY 
THE CELEBRATED 


B&H 


LAMP. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
Send for our little book. 1t will 
interest e 




















Itisa fond 3 = "full genta 
watch hand a bea reo gro 
as $5. 00, for ai nent next 
ssa we offer them for $2.98 
each,and a handsome ciiain and 
Mtge charm free with each watch, 
OUT THIS OUT, send it 
x to us with your name, post 
addremand 
express and we will 
Ship it there for your aga 
tion. If, after examination, 
are convinced that it is a bans 


the expressagent $2.98 
7 po pear yy is 


express 
youre enannn Will be’ rotated 
at our ex; Address 
THE NATIONAL M’F’G 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL- 


name of your near- 










REVEALED. Written prediction 
i: aS date of bir. 
326, Kansas City. Ma, 








* RISING THE BLIND 


(Copyrighted.) 


TRITON 


BRAND OF PLAYING CARDS ARE 


S@_“SQUEEZERS” BS 


AND HAVE PERFECT SLIP, SUPERB FINISH. 
FOR PRICE AND QUALITY UNEQUALED. 

Our Cards are used by the leading Clubs and Army 

and Navy. All Dealers have them. 
SAMPLE PACK mailed on — of 25c. 

Be sure you see the word TRITON on the 
box and wrapper of each pack. Ase for TRITONS); 
they are double enameled. 

HEW YORK CONSOLIDATED CARD CO., 

West 14th Street, N. Y. 





burn. No Odor. Saves labor 
and fuel, Fits any kind of stove. 
Agents wanted, cither sex. 
Big a One io agent sold “ial 


Pu 
2 








n one town. e for terms. 


W. E. BEVERIDGE, ‘Baltimore, Md 








Rw) i 
BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTIO N. 


| 1-3 viol an ounce of Pure Pep} 
sin maiied on receipt of 25c. 4 
CAUTION—See that the name 
PY teeman is on each wrapper. 
ing one in pure pepsin, sufficient to 
agit Sie xe of f od. TT it cannot be obtained from 
rs, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 23 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSN CHEWING GUM, 




















COUGHS, COLDS 
LUNG-DISEASES 


cured by 


BURY LUG BALSAM. 


At Druggists or by Mail. 
Price, 25 Cents. 
Dr. Bury Medical Co., 
West Troy, N. Y. 











*'Why stand ye all the day —_ 


t 
buy at sight ae anys urging. If agents pretorwil 


ay a straight sala $76 per m gnth and ex- 
om Bong Fall mn hol sent 4 ~-f- ints where 
we have not Ta eady secured an re toll clusive ter 
given. Can bee to any, express qmpany in 

m as to our in Address, (in full 


T 








TANDARD b SILVERWARE to. 
“a 4 Order Dept. 111, Boston, » 


Srp Heyrzr Tuompson, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
s land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sampie of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
3 Street, New York City. 


ARFIELD TEA‘: 


comes 
results 

ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 






















WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 

result of 20 years’ a For sale at 

aes ox nent By med, £00. A Sample 

andl Book on Dermatology ma 

in Deauty, Tineteched; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
land Blood D!seases and 





their treatment,sent 

sealed on receipt of £@c.s also Disfigure- 

ae” ments like Birth Marks, aa lag IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, oy a apo aes 





, Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pim 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL STITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter, Open é5.m. to 8 p.m. 








ONCE A 





cm: 


ahi 


A CASE OF NATURAL SELECTION. 


Miss Proyy—* Why is your brother so attentive to the matrons rather thaa to the girls, Harry ?” 
Mr. Warre—* Oh! I suppose he’s selecting a mother-in-li.w.” 


Pears Soap 


European travelers take their own soap along or go 











without ; hotels provide none. 

American travelers do the same or go without Pears’ ; 
hotels do not provide it. 

Why not ? 

Travelers steal it—that’s the name hotel-men call it by. 
Travelers probably think they pay enough to entitle them to 
it ; so they carry it off. 

The Astor House has threg-hundred “arrivals” a day ; 
as many go away of course. How much, do you think, it 
would cost the. Astor House to provide Pears’ Soap at 15 
cents a'cake? . Perhaps one in ten wouldn't carry it off. 

— +5) 365 x .15——$14,782.50 a year. 
It'd be an advertisement though ; for every unprovided 


300 (1 


stranger would go to the Astor House of course. 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
hin de eddie GO ds indeae adelds 


ATITORINES AT-uaAaAw, 


Washington, D.C. 








WE WANT ON: ACENT 


in every town and city in the United States 
y oF Gentleman, Boy or Girl. No Capital 


sito 







5 Rules of the Came Free, 
Speeciat Discount To Ciues. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


red. From $3 to $5 a day easily mame, or 





PERSONAL BEAUTY | 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove a. Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
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The palate is almost tickled 
with Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil. The stomachknows 
nothing about it—it does not 
trouble you there. You 
feel it first in the strength 
it brings; it shows in the 
color of cheek and smoothing 
out of wrinkles. 

It was a beautiful thing to 
do, to cover the odious taste 
of cod-liver oil, evade the tax 
on the stomach, and take 
health by surprise. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 





(Tasteless—Effectual.) 
FOR ALL 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 

Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 

: Liver Complaint, 
and Female Ailments. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Ooating. 


Of all Gregaiate. Price 28 cents a box. 
New York Depot. 365 Canal St. 

















Scotr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 

New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oilall druggists everywhere do. $1. | 
44 


IFE and I study hard to 
make all ends meet. 
| We Our hobby is a bicycle. 


IDon’t Confine 


“‘pest makes.” They went 

back onus. We then made 
up our minds toxhave the 
best. at any cost. We saved 

the use of Armour’s Extract of | our money for six months, 

Beef to the sick room. It is oo ahatnedec en i ane 

invaluable to : the ~— sick and a ner ‘ae Warwick 

convalescent, but its largest field is 

in the kitchen and camp. There 

are many ways of using Armour’s 

Extract. Our little Cook Book 

explains several. We mail it free. 


Perfection Cycle with 

Cushion Tires, inter- 
Armour & Company 
Chicago. 








changeable. To be brief, 
‘we have more pleasure and 
comfort riding than ever 
before. 


00 saxo savetoO. 
CORNISH Sseeacan 


IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE our latest invented Parlor Organ into new: 
localities, we have decided to offer the first 5,000 manufactured, 
for sale on the above terms. This is by far the best offer ever. 
made by us or any other reputable firm of manufacturers 
in the world. No other firm in existence would take the 
enormous risk involved in selling five thousand costly 
organs onsuchterms. But after twenty-five years’ omparienes, 

re. we know 


The Columbian No. 19000 


~ id with the people; and we make this wonderful offer knowin 
> that we can sell every one of the first 5,000 COLUMBIAN 

fae, almost as soon as this announcement is made public. Bear in mind 
= | that the above terms apply to th 














“LATEST AND BES 


TEMARVEL ro-bay 


THECOLUMBIAN For 














re A Handsome gay of Instruc- 
e. Organ sent on approval. Safe 
uaranteed. Boxed and delivered free on board 
0 risk to purchaser. 


3 PERNONTH AND SAVES 150. 
ULEASYASAR C Fin’ PIANOS 
MANUFACTURED IN THEWORLD,FROM$ 17 5. 


our catalogue, we can prove our statements 
and give you facts that v will astonish you. 


Visit our, immense factories and make your 
own selection. All purchaser’s expenses paid 
Note what you have to do and DO AT ONCE. 
Delays are dangerous. 


tion Book 
absolutely 





Plans 


‘ia fl 
Sold on Easy Payment 
to suit all pockets, direct from 
factory at wholesale prices. _ 
Don’t pay an Agent or Dealer $100 or $200. 
Put itin your pocket. 














Paper and 
# Reference, First National Bank this City. 
Aadrese the Manufacturers at once. Time is 
8. 


ORNISH & 60, 








Washington, New Jersey. 
8 Established 26 years. 
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y ‘ FOR THE 
Anelegant dressing exquisitely med, removes all 
i denpustlies vin thevce'p, prevents baldness andgray hair, al yay j i 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- , 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand his 
iE oS es 
TABLISHED I8Ol. 


muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


44 
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FOR BABY’S BATH 


**One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 
as Packer’s Tar Soap. . No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly 
do without it. Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 
require repetition here. In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 
relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 

Christine Terhune Herrick. 








Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 





the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
ion. A book of interest to every 
oti Mailed (sealed) for {Qeants, 
MADAME LAUTIER, 1% W. 23d 58t., N. Y. City. 





$ & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF Mss. 2.0540, Novses cuReD 


only by F. Hiscox, 368 B’ way, N.Y. Write for book of 





PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 





